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It is the function of an advertise- 
ment to make a man (or woman) know 
what he ought to know, remember what 
he ought to remember, do what he 
ought to do. 


It is the function of this organiza- 
tion so to make and handle advertise- 
ments that the effort will be successful 
and profitable‘to the man who pays 
the bill. 


If you have anything to tell about, 
anything to sell, address us without 
further invitation. 


Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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Do Men 
Buy 
Dress Patterns? 





Do you ever hear of 
a man buying a dress 
pattern? 


We want to get that 
definitely settled so as 
to nail one more er- 
roneous opinion re- 
garding agricultural 
advertising. 


If you agree with us 
that it is the women 
who buy dress patterns, 
you will also agree 
with us that the women 
as well as the men read 
standard farm papers. 


For our papers sell 
thousands of patterns; 
a single paper’s sales 
of dress patterns to its 
own subscribers during 
1910 amounted to more 
than 15,000 patterns. 


But why shouldn’t 
standard farm papers 
be read by the women? 
Farming is a co-opera- 


tive profession. The 
farmer's wife under- 
stands her husband’s 
business; they work 
and plan and buy to- 
gether. 


When you advertise 
in standard farm pa- 
pers you reach and 
convince both the far- 
mer and his wife: No 
sales are lost because 
one believes in Brown’s 
goods and the other in 
Jones’. That’s another 
reason these papers pay 
so well. 





Standard Farm Papers 


are The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
F Hoard’s Dairyman 
arm Wallaces’ Farmer, 
The Kansas Farmer 
Papers Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
of Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town — Journal, 
an Francisco, Cal. 
Known rho Farmer, St. Paul ” 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Value The Ohio Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Fastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Grorce W. HERBERT 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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5 \YORKING HARD IN STORE be relieved of the burden. Then 
WITH THE DEALER why not a manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising plan to relieve his co- 
(1/E INSIDE STORY OF HOW BUCK’s, operators of their burdens? 
: HE LARGEST STOVE CONCERN IN An _ advertising appropriation 
- HE WORLD, MARKETS ITS PROD- should be a fixed investment. 
CT THROUGH DEALERS—AN AD- How many merchants realize 
ERTISING DEPARTMENT THAT this? How many of them lay 
1 ‘UILDS BUSINESS FOR THOUSANDS _ out a given amount of money each 
1" MERCHANTS, NOT MERELY FOR year as an advertising appropria- 
. “TOVES, BUT FOR EVERYTHING tion? And even if they did, how 
) {HEY SELL many are in a position to spend 
it judiciously and fill the space 
, By Henry K,. Brearley, that this appropriation will buy 
\. vertising Manager of The Buck’s sig 
5 Stove and Range Company, 
Ouls. _ 
l lhe advertising and selling Avertiing Aesvegiaton of 
. plans of the various manufactur- on mwas 
ers are, as a rule, decidedly simi- |,tieee | RT ee 
r lar and to find one that is dis- | | Pet Wa sizoe 
tinctive—of more than passing in- ieee | Hien Re 2 ies 
terest—is a rarity. ‘ | Sia” Soo 
In presenting the. advertising ae Ra : ed 
and selling plans of The Buck’s ae ee 
Stove and Range Company we jee lies 
feel that we are presenting such son, | jee BS 
a plan and we trust that it will tn 
prove of interest to all readers of (i (Rt. § 
PRINTERS’ INK, sa i eas 
The average stove and range (ior (foe: Bes 
merchant, the hardware and gen- pemee | cma | fans 
eral housefurnishing merchant, is anh | Se eS See 
a very busy man. His duties are | torenae | Seat Haass 
‘Ititudinous and we work upon mu fee = BS 
the supposition that he will wel- 1 arctter | Stee at BREE 
come any proven means that will icon | — FE 
relieve him of some of his many Wotee { | 
duties and enable him to increase 5 og 
a of business and his (So RE 33 
profits. 


lf you were a busy merchant 
and could find such a means, a 
means that would not cost you a 
cent, by which you could increase 
both your volume and your profits, 
wouldn’t you welcome that 
means? 

We know from what so many 
merchants have told us that the 
most arduous duty they have to 
perform is the preparation of 
their advertising copy, and that 
they would be very thankful to 




















(EXHIBIT A) 
A SIX THOUSAND DOLLAR APPROPRIATION 


with good, strong, attractive re- 
sult-producing copy? 

The advertising department of 
The Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, through its sales man- 
agers, goes to the merchant with 
a plan that shows him just how 
to plan and lay out this appro- 
priation and what per cent of his 


Table of Contents on Page 94 
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previous year’s gross profits he 
ought to invest in publicity. 

The accompanying diagrams 
show our method of presenting 
the appropriation and yearly sales 
plan. The appropriation is based 
upon a yearly expenditure of 
$6,000 and can be adjusted to 
suit any amount. (Exhibit A.) 

The yearly campaign covers spe- 
cial sales and a complete yearly 
campaign for newspaper work. 
(Exhibit B.) 

Our advertising manager, his 
assistants, our artists, are plan- 
ning day after day newspaper 
“copy” and selling plans _ that 
cover every department of the 
hardware and general housefur- 
nishing business, 

We believe that by increasing 
a merchant’s whole general busi- 





























January july 
Our Annual Big 
Clearance In Summer 
Sale Goods 
August 
Clean Up Sale August Clearance 
all and 
Heating Stoves Half Price Sale 
March Septenth 
Going to get Fall Stove 
Married this Campaign 
Spring? 
April October 
Easter Time Let Us Furnish 
} House-cleaning Your Home 
| Time Complete 
' 
| 
| May November 
Right into the Good News 
| Heart of to be 
| Replenishing Thankful For 
| 
| June | December 
| Attention | Christmas Gifts 
| June of Exceptional 
| Brides | Ment 
| 
| 





(EXHIBIT B) 
CAMPAIGNS FOR TWELVE MONTHS 


ness we increase his sale of our 
product and we therefore apply 
our advertising service to his 
whole general business. 

The accompanying illustration 
will give you an idea of the in- 
dividuality of this branch of our 
service. (Exhibit C.) 

There’s nothing in the world 
that adds so much to the attrac- 





tiveness of newspaper announce- 
ments as good illustrations. The 
merchant wants them. His ad- 
vertisements need them, and yet 
it’s next to impossible for him to 
employ competent artists to illus- 
trate for him—few stores can. 
Our advertising department has 
anticipated his needs in this direc- 
tion and placed at the disposal of 
the advertising manager thor- 
oughly competent, capable artists, 

Their illustrations are most at- 
tractive. They are decidedly in- 





= 







Make the Porch ani 
Lawn 
Your Summer 











(EXHIBIT C) 
STARTING THE SUMMER’S CAMPAIGN 
dividual. They will make his ad- 
vertisements so individual, so ex- 
ceedingly attractive, that people 
will read them. 

To attract to your announce- 
ment is one thing; to hold and in- 
terest, the attention once gained, 
to the extent of a visit to his 
store, is quite a different task. 

Inviting, suggestive, appealing, 
result-producing “copy” requires 
time and knowing how to pre- 
pare. With every cut we furnish 
we send him this sort of cop) 

He is undoubtedly doing a 
great deal of advertising. Most 
merchants are. They realize that 
upon their publicity depends, to 
a very marked degree, their ex- 
istence in the business world. 

If, then, we can show them 
where, without a single cent of 
additional cost, they can produce 
100 cents’ worth of returns for 
every dollar they invest in store 
(Continued on page 8) 
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The Record of a Decade 


Giant Growth of World Advertisements 


Note how The World has climbed and how the next 
highest New York newspaper has receded in the number 
of advertisements printed in the last ten years: 

During the first six months of 1901 (ten years ago) 
the Herald printed 59,753 more advertisements than 
The World. 

During the first six months of 1906 (five years ago) 
The World printed 78,541 more advertisements than the 


Herald. 

During the first six months of this net Sins 
year The World printed 280,597 more IOI 
advertisements than 
the Herald. FIRST Stk MONTHS 


° 
Comparison is made with IO( r€ ) 
the Herald as no other New 9 
York newspaper prints even 
half as many advertisements 


as The World. 
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Only Advertising That Pays Readily Grows Steadily 
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—a pretty big sixty-four page book in a good many ways. 


Advertisers and non-advertisers (as yet) have told us so. 


“The last issue of the Wenpce is certainly a remarkable 
piece of work. I cannot recall ever having seen a nicer 
class of business gotten together between two covers.” 


“The life size of BattEN’s WEDGE came to hand and to 
my mind is a corking good ‘booster’ for your company 
in more ways than one. The cover is splendid—dignified 
as wedding stationery and the talk inside isn’t too much. 
The ads—well, I recognize all of them.” 


“A copy of BaTTEN’s WEDGE came to me this morning 
containing many specimens of work that you have done, 
and I have been very much interested in looking over 
these advertisements. You have undoubtedly made a 
splendid showing in this book and I know it will well 
repay me for the further study I intend to give it.” 


“Besides the most impressive display of one important 
side of your service which it contains, the book is remark- 
able among agency advertisements in the absence of the 
publishers’ announcements. It has always seemed to me 
strange that, while the ord nary advertiser does not think 
it necessary for him to call upon outsiders to help pay 
the expense of his booklets, the average advertising 
agency always seems to find it so.” 





Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from letters received from business houses who 
received this special number of BATTEN’s WEDGE. 








Fol- 


who 
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‘Please accept my hearty congratulations on the magnifi- 
cent issue of the ‘WeEpGcE,’ a copy of which has just found 
its way into my hands. It certainly does you the greatest 
credit and should elic't many inquiries resulting in some 
splendid accounts for you.” 

“This is certainly the most comprehensive showing of 
good, clean, modern advertising that it has ever been my 
good fortune to see, and I want to express to you my 
most sincere congratulations. From time to time I have 
seen publicity matter from other agencies where they 
have done a lot of shouting about some one advert se- 
ment which was in the hundred-point class, but here you 
have shown some two hundred pieces of advertising, any 
one of which selected at will, possesses the ear-marks of 
a careful plan, forceful illustration and display, and what 
is of more value, the pulling power.” 


This large number of the WEDGE was published to show a part 
it the service we offer advertisers. It reproduces fac-simile about 
‘wo hundred advertisements that have been published in colors and 
black and white for some of our clients during the past year. It 
ilso shows work done by our Outdoor and Booklet Departments. 
It is issued in the belief that “works speak louder than words.” 
With each of the advertisements reproduced is a short pointed para- 
graph outlining an interesting advertising story. 


If you are an advertiser and are perfectly satisfied with your 
advertising arrangements, this book would not be worth its cost 
ror you to have. But—if you are making an article which you are 
not sure can be advertised successfully; if you have a merchandis- 
ing problem you are not quite certain is susceptible to a profitable 
solution by advertising; if the results from your advertising are 
not up to your expectations; if you believe in an abstract way that 
advertising can help your sales force but don’t know how to bring 
it about; if you think your business requires closer attention on the 
part of your advertising counselors—this number of BATTEN’s 
WEDGE will be vitally interesting to you. 


We shall be glad to send a copy to any one who is sufficiently 
interested in advertising to want it for a definite purpose. We do 
not care to send it to those who are merely curious. If you want 
this book we suggest that you let us know pretty soon—as we 
haven’t many extra copies left. 

Remember—this is a ““wedge” and is meant to show only some 
ot the work we have done—it would probably prove more inter- 
esting to you to see how we do this work. 


George Batten Company 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Tremont Building, Boston 
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publicity, we are accomplishing a 
great purpose. 

Newspaper publicity is but a 
part in the chain of advertising 
connecting any retail establish- 
ment to the buying public in its 
community and we endeavor to 
cover every branch of the store’s 
publicity. 

Here’s the merchant in the 
smaller towns. How about his 
store’s publicity, where his week- 
ly paper does not meet his every 
demand? 

The beauty of our advertising 
service is that it is just as applica- 








A “Buck's” 
Juni unior Range Range Free! 


© Os we are going to give 
absolutely free to pocayg yong! ; feurtees yrare a) 
“Buck's” neared Range an 

Buck r 








. sven said for you to solv 
you—Se come sow every litt he gir 
ett your pussie Some little gurl i 
te wise Why oot let that litle 
© We want all the guwis to try 





| Pill this space with your own 


Specials and Prices. 


(Signature Cut Here-——) 











(EXHIBIT D) 
GETTING THE ATTENTION OF LITTLE GIRLS 


ble and will accomplish just as 
much for the small merchant as 
for the big fellow. 

For the merchant who has ac- 
cess to no newspaper or whose 
newspaper has a very small cir- 
culation, we suggest as the best 
means of interesting the public in 
his store, good circulars. 

We will plan and lay them out 
for him, make them as attractive 
as possible—cuts, copy, complete 
layouts, etc., we will furnish as 
often as he wishes. 

Distributed in town by hand or 
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mail to his country trade, they 
bring big returns. He uses them 
also where he has a newspaper 
with limited circulation. We fur- 
nish both newspaper copy and 
cuts and complete circular layout 


INTERESTING CONTESTS FOR THE 
LITTLE GIRLS 


Nothing that a merchant can 
possibly do to interest the women 
of his community in his store will! 
appeal to them so forcibly as lit- 
tle attentions shown their chil- 
dren. And then the children soon 
grow up and it’s well that they 
themselves should learn to know 
him and his store. 

The running of our clipping or 
biscuit-baking contest accom- 
plishes amazing results. 

In running the clipping contest 
the little girls clip from the news- 
papers all his advertisements con- 
taining “Buck’s” trade-mark. It 
proves of great interest to the lit- 
tle ladies. The merchant has 
pleased them; they believe in him 
and his store; he has touched 
their hearts. The little misses 
seek their mothers’ aid in the so- 
lution of their problem and the 

















(EXHIBIT E) 


A PARTLY MADE NEWSPAPER AD 


mothers, too, learn of his store. 
When running the biscuit-bak- 
ing contest the little girls call at 
his store, register, make and bake 
biscuit—and, as in the ad-clipping 
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er 


an A Small Advertising ‘Agency 2. vs. 
il I. The Large Advertising Agencies 


it 
il- 
‘ There are many. copy writers associated’ with 
large agencies who are former newspaper writers 
of glowing English and know very little about 
business or how to analyze business propositions, 


yW 


af i but they suggest many things for advertisers to do. 
st The J O Ball Advertising Company is nik: only 
‘S- able to advise an advertiser: what to do but also 
n- what not to do. As Advertising and Sales Managers 


| 

| 

} of various businesses, the men in our organizatjon 

| - have found out what not to do. A fact bearing 
as | on our experience and ability is that we are now. - 


m placing the accounts at regular rates where we 
ed formerly acted as advertising and sales managers. 
es 

> The other day an advertiser made the remark 


that he was surprised that one of the men in our 
organization was formerly connected with a certain 

| : business, whichis noted for the narrowness of 
|. its advertising and selling policy. Our man replied 
Ba _ that the experience he had with the concern in 
~ question, was the most valuable of all-his experience 





\. and. that although he did not find out: one thing 
| to 6, he found out a great macy, things -not to do. 
j ‘ 


This kind of experience, which every man in our 
j organization has had, is worthy. of. your careful 
| : consideration if you are an advertiser. Sometimes 
| - it is just as important to know what not to do as jit 
| is to know what. to do—especially in advertising. 
| 


Are you in need of men who know what not to do? 


The J 0 Ball Ailvertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 
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contest; the successful girl is given 
a “Buck’s” Junior range. 

This little range is a beauty— 
not a toy range—but a real little 
range. (Contest Exhibit D.) 

Advertising of this sort that 
goes into the home, that leaves 
pleasant recollections of him and 
his store, is the sort of advertis- 
ing that brings results, that’s the 
sort of advertising that is ever at 
his service, if he will become a 
“Buck’s” dealer. 

FALL CAMPAIGNS 

Each year we prepare for his 
fall advertising an exceptionally 
strong advertising campaign—the 
opening announcement of one ap- 


Confidential Bulletin No. 4 


ONE of our large c € CO-operators 


advertised Alarm Clocks 
at 49c each, in Sunday morn- 
ing’s paper. They secured them 


trom their local yobber. These 
specials they run weekly and 


sell them at one or two cents 


above cost. 

@ Result—Monday morning 
they sold 100, and during that 
week nearly 300. They find 
these weekly specials splendid 
trade builders. 





Faithfully yours. 





(EXHIBIT F) 
HELPING THE DEALER SELL OTHER GOODS 


pearing as illustrated herewith. 
(Exhibit E.) 

This campaign consists of 
twelve advertisements for the 
housefurnishing merchant and six 
for the hardware merchant. 

This campaign is intended to 
run a month or six weeks—right 
in the heart of the stove season. 
It forces stoves to the front, yet 
embodies every department of the 
merchant’s store every line of 
goods that he carries. 

These advertisements are strik- 
ingly individual, so attractive that 
all who peruse the newspapers 
must use them, and are so forci- 
bly attracted by them that they 
must read, and reading convinces 
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that his store is the place for 
them to come. These campaigns 
are furnished complete to all mer 
chants who handle “Buck’s 
stoves and ranges. 

“BUCK’S SHOT” 

To start a merchant “Buck’s’ 
way may take time and painstak 
ing attention and once we hav 
him as a member we put fort! 
every effort within our power t: 
keep him. It costs less to kee; 
than to get. 

In Buck’s Shot, a little month 
ly magazine, we endeavor to em 
body suggestions for the better 
ment of his store service, offer 
helpful suggestions to his entire 
producing force—embody in it 
short, suggestive talks on retail 
advertising, window-trimmings 
salesmanship, store arrangement, 
etc. 

We keep him posted continually 
as to the different money-making 
plans which our co-operators al! 
over the country have used suc 
cessfully and profitably, so that 
he has before him at all times the 
experience of others upon plans 
which have been tried and which 
have not been found wanting. 

Twice each month we issue 
“Confidential Bulletins’ to our 
co-operators only, giving schemes 
or methods employed by our dif 
ferent co-operators all over the 
country for inducing trade. Thus 
Seattle learns what York, Pa, is 
doing. (Exhibit F.) 
CaRDS AND 
DISPLAYS 
BOOKLETS—M AGAZINES 


WInbDow WINbow 


Window cards, window stick 
ers, signs, banners, etc., suggest 
ways and means of increasing 
many times the result-producing 
power of their windows. 

With this advertising service. 
backed up by a complete line of 


. stoves and ranges second to none 


in America from every  stand- 
point, we equip our splendid sell- 
ing organization. 

This selling force goes to him 
with a method so unique, so con- 
vincingly profit- and volume-in- 
creasing that the merchant must 
be glad to learn of it. 

Our sales managers prove 
wonderful adjunct to this service 
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y, educating the retail mer- 
chants’ salesmen to sell *Buck’s” 
stoves and ranges, also instruct 
the merchant in the arranging of 
his sample floor. 

(ne of our sales managers in 

irge Western city visited a 
laree store seeking to induce the 

ern to handle our goods. He 
presented our advertising plan, 
showed his goods and then was 
asked to step into the concern’s 
stove department. 

fhere he remained some little 
. c, taking in, as he always does, 

ll that was going on. Salesman 
aft r salesman entered this de- 
partment with customers, but no 
stoves were sold. 

he manager of the stove de- 
partment asked our representa- 
tive what was the trouble and 
whether or not he could make 
the stoves move and make that 
department a paying one. He said 
he could if they would give him 
a chance with “Buck’s.” He was 
given the chance and “Buck’s” 
with educated salesmen are mak- 
ing good, 

\ line of goods embodying 
more exclusive and distinctive 
features than any line of stoves 
or ranges in America (and ex- 
clusive and distinctive features 
are what make good profits for 
the retailer) backed up with a re- 
tail selling plan that covers every 
branch of retail publicity and sell- 

from teamsters to newspaper 
publicity without adding one 
farthing to cost—such is a selling 
plan, unique, distinctive and— 
profit-producing. 

We begin where others leave 
ofi—we sell the merchant and 
then help him sell the goods at a 
profit. 
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TYPEWRITERS FOR DELEGATES 





_A neat little advertising and samplin 
lea will be carried out, by the Roya 
Typewriter Company in connection 
with the Boston convention of the As- 
ciated Advertsing Clubs of America, 
ust 1-4, When the delegates get to 
yn all they have to do is to tele- 
the Boston office of the Royal 
any and machines and tables will 
‘elivered promptly in their hotel 
rooms for their use during their stay. 
No obligation is assumed. It is an. ad- 
Vertising idea pure and simple, and 
Presi dent Dobbs has accepted the offer 
M an appreciative spirit. 
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J. J. HAZEN WINS GOLF EVENT 
J. J. Hazen, advertising manager of 
the Century, and a member of the Oak- 
land Club, of Long Island, won the 
Advertising Men’s golf event at Wind- 
sor, IIl., ) Se 28, by defeating E. P. 
Cockrell 1 up in 11 holes, Hazen 
was once a star on the Yale football 
team, and in 1907 was holder of the 
advertising men’s golf championship. 
There were forty-nine players entered 
in the event, and the rounds were nine 
holes each, the contestants being di- 
vided into six flights. F. E. M. Cole 
had low net score in the qualifying 
rounds with 51-15-37. 
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Pp. C A. Ma As JON A. A: CG A. 

The Pacific Coast Advertising Men’s 
Association, at its recent convention, 
chose Henry G. Longhurst, of Sacra- 
ménto, Cal., president; William Wood- 
head, of San Francisco, Joseph Blethen, 
advertising mamager of the Seattle 
Times, and C. H. Lloyd, of Spokane, 
vice-presidents; W. L. Campbell, of 
Portland, secretary-treasurer, and this 
executive committee: D. N. Mosessohn, 
Portland; W. C. Hibbard, Les Angeles, 
and C. W. Larkin, Spokane. 

President Edwin Coman presided 
at the closing banquet tendered by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The invitation of Portland, Ore., to 
meet in that city in 1912, was accepted. 

It was voted to join the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. 

S. Dobbs, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, scathingly ar- 
raigned the oe, policy of many 
daily newspapers in taking any kind of 
advertising presented, and also de- 
nounced fraudulent advertising methods 
and deliberate misrepresentation in ad- 
vertising. 

Among other topics discussed, were 

— Campaigns” by J. Chas. 
Greene, of San Francisco; ‘‘Advertising 
Our State,” by Joseph Blethen, man- 
ager of the Seattle Times, and “Pacific 
Northwest Co-operation,” by _D. 
Mosessohn, president of the Portland 
Ad Club. 


te 


CURTIS HEADS P. P. A. A. 





At the annual convention of the 
Periodical Publishers Association of 
America, held at Briarcliffe Manor, 
New York, June 28th, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, president of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, was elected president; 
Harry J. Fisher, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, vice-president; Robert J. Cud- 
dihy, Literary Digest, secretary; and 
Thomas Barrett, American Agricultur- 
ist, treasurer. S. Tessaro was elect- 
ed manager. 

A day of sports followed the _busi- 
ness session. . W. Manning, of Mc- 
Clure’s, won the first golf prize, and 
D3. Wheeler, of Current Literature, 
the second. E. S. Moore, of Ladies’ 
World, won the first tennis prize, and 
William McKinnon, of the Pictoria’ 
Review, won the second. 

Fifty members sat down to the an- 
nual dinner. 
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WHEN TRUTH SEEMS UN- 
TRUE 





NEED OF PROTECTING AN ADVERTISE- 
MENT FROM BEING DOUBTED, EVEN 
THOUGH ALL ITS STATEMENTS ARE 
REALLY TRUE—AD SHOULD APPEAR 
TRUE AND PLAUSIBLE AS WELL AS 
BE TRUE, OR IT GETS CREDIT FOR 
BEING FALSE 





By Henry M. Basford. 

An advertiser cannot afford to 
advertise what even seems impos- 
sible. His statements must not 
only be true, but they must appear 
truthful to the casual reader, if he 
would make a lasting success. 

He must be able to prove his 
statements in the same ad in 
which they are made. He cannot 
arouse a doubt in the mind of the 
reader unless he can immediately 
dispel that doubt and do it so 
forcibly that no vestige of the un- 
belief will remain with the one 
who reads the ad. 

Extravagant statements, for in- 
stance, are looked upon by the 
public with suspicion and the man- 
ufacturer of a medicine who 
boldly advertises a reward of 
$1,000 for any case his remedy 
will not relieve in five minutes 
can hardly expect his advertising 
to be accepted at its face value. 

The very extravagance of the 
statement engenders _ suspicion, 
and if he would more conserva- 
tively announce that the money 
paid for the article would be 
doubly returned if the purchaser 
were unsatisfied, the announce- 
would make a much more favor- 
able impression on the public. 

The shrewd advertiser will 
place himself in the position of 
the class of people most likely to 
buy his goods and direct his ap- 
peal to what he believes is their 
most susceptible point, 

Selecting a medium that he 
thinks this class reads, he must 
talk to them in their own lan- 
guage if he would get a response 
that will pay him for his efforts. 

Constant reiteration will make 
the name of a commodity familiar 
to the public through its very in- 
sistence, but it will not make peo- 
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ple buy unless there is something 
more to the advertising than the 
mere name of the article. 

People like to be told ihe 
specific value of the goods they 
see advertised, and as they are 
impressed with their use and 
value, so will they respond to the 
advertising. 

Goods can be sold entirely out 
of their natural season of use by 
appealing to that class of people 
who do not live from hand t 
mouth and so are susceptible to < 
suggestion of foresight in buyin 
winter goods in the summer time 

Furs are sold in August bj 
many large stores because the ad 
vertising makes fur buying in th 
hot season seem like good judg 
ment on the part of the buyer 1 
affecting a possible saving i 
price or in getting a better selec} 
tion. 

Some advertising that looky 
crude and poorly presented pro 
duces handsome returns becaus/ 
it has in it an element of human 
interest that finds a_ responsive 
chord in the minds of the buyer 
We must get close to the interest 
of the people in our field to sell 
them goods. We must know thei 
feelings, their work, their fad} 
their weaknesses as well as thei 
incomes if we would reach thi 








successfully. 
a tO 
HOW TEXAS WILL MOVE 0} 
BOSTON } 
Texas advertising men will leav 


Dallas July 26 for the Boston conver 
tion on a special train, which, Presiden 
Fred E. Tokantes says, will be com 
posed entirely of New York Centr 
equipment, sent to Dallas for the pu 
pose, making a duplicate of the Twer 
tieth Century Limited, so far as equi 
ment is concerned, from Dallas to Bog 
ton. 

The party will be 300 strong, an 
will leave over the Frisco, There w 
be 100 representaives from Dallas 0 
the train and also members of the ad 


vertsing clubs of Houston, San Aq 
tonio, Galveston, Waco, Abilene, Wic! 
ita Falls, Mart, Fort Worth, Cleburn 


McKinney, Kemp, Tyler and others. 
All these clubs are going to wor 
for Dallas as the 1912 convention cit 
Advertising clubs all over the Sout 
are declaring for Dallas. 
The “Wild West” Texas sombre 
has been adopted as the official hea 
gear of the party—but each man W 
have a “topper” and a full dress 
fit stored away in his trunk as we . 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Final forms for the Anniversary 
Number of PRINTERS’ INK 
close on the morning of July 17th. 


This number, edito- 
I sity will be a credit 
to the advertising 
world and advertising 
men will take a great 
deal of pride in com- 
paring their publica- 
tion, The Little 
Schoolmaster, with 
any publication ap- 
pealing to men. 


Have you sent copy P 








Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 3lst Street, New York 


Chicago Boston St. Louis Atlanta 
Philadelphia Toronto Montreal 
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Los Angeles Examiner’ s} 


This Record Tells its own Story Be 


CIRCULATION GAINS 


SUNDAY AVERAGE GAINS 
The Following Table Shows the 
Sunday Average Circulation 
Gains: 


DAILY AVERAGE GAINS 


The Following Table Shows the 
Daily Average Circulation 
Gains: 


January, 1911..... 
January, 1910..... 


63,788 


January, 1911.....111,505 
53,619 


January, 1910..... 96,170 
i 15,335 10,169 
February, 1911... 64,519 
February, 1910... 53,560 
eee 
March, 1911 65,418 
March, 1910 54,862 
Gam ..... 
April, 1911 
April, 1910 
ENE 5) oe oven 
May, 1911 
May, 1910........ 5%, 
ens 
June, 1911 66,373 
June, 1910........ ! 55,941 
ABER eee eee 


l‘ebruary, 1911. ..114,260 
February, 1910... 


16,385 10,959 


March, 1911 

March, 1910 
eee 

April, 1911 

April, 1910 


sate 15,270 10,556 

117,282 

101,937 
15,345 

117,609 

100,990 


11,857 


May, 1911 
May, 1910 
eee 
June, 1911........116,874 
June, 1910 
SN 5), Gus reo e's 


16,619 8,382 


10,432 


The average Daily circulation 
for the first six months of— 


1909 was......... 49,611 
1910 was......... 55,272 


1911 was . . . 65,665 


16,399 
The average Sunday circulation 
for the first six months of— 


1909 was......... 85,948 
1910 was......... 99,632 


1911 was . . . 115,624 





The circulation of The Los Angeles Sunday Examiner is 
larger by many thousands of copies than that of all the 
other Los Angeles Sunday papers combined. 

The Daily average circulation of The Los Angeles 
Examiner is larger than that of any other Los Angeles 


That’s Why it Pays to Adverti 


Eastern Representative 
M. D. HUNTON 


Madison Square Bldg. 
New York City 


M. F. IHMSE 
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GAINS IN ADVERTISING 


Local Foreign Total Total 
Display. Display. Classified. Inches. Columns, 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 


January " 1,042 = 4,777 5,516 275.80 
February .... 2,809 289 4,044 7,142 357-10 
1,099 4,224 10,005 500.25 

1,347 4,293 9,511 475-55 

661 1,009 3,552 177.60 

1,396 2,766 8,655 432.75 





Total Gains. .17,434 5,834 21,113 44,381 2219.05 
“Loss. 

This phenomenal gain of 2219.05 columns (10% 
per cent) proves most conclusively that “The LOS 


ANGELES EXAMINER 1s the fastest-growing, 
best-producing advertising medium in the world,’ 
and 1s especially notable because The Los Angeles 
Examiner not only made the largest gain of any Los 
Angeles newspaper during this period, but it was the 
ONLY morning newspaper in Los Angeles that does § 
not show a LOSS in display advertising each of the 
first five months of 1911, compared with the same § 
period of 1910. 


paper, and exceeds that of its nearest competitor by more 
than 5000 copies. 

And more than 95 per cent of this circulation is delivered 
into homes in Los Angeles and within easy reach by trolley 
of Los Angeles. 


in the Los Angeles Examiner 


Western Representative 


W. H. WILSON 
General Manager 1409 Security Bldg. 


Chicago 
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“Clean Company” 


A magazine whose advertising pages, as well 
as editorial pages, keep “clean company,” 
wins the confidence of its readers—and, 


therefore, results for its advertisers. 


The advertising pages of Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine keep such “clean company” 
that every advertisement appears therein only 
under our iron-clad guarantee. 


We never overlook an opportunity to 
make our readers know that this guarantee 
is unlimited and unconditional. 


In guaranteeing its advertising pages to readers, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine guarantees 
reader-confidence to advertisers. 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 
MAGAZINE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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HOW N. C. R. GETS 100 PER 
CENT EFFICIENCY OUT 
OF ITS MEN 


MORE ABOUT THE N. C. R. SCHOOL 
FOR SALESMEN—CHANGE OF POL- 
IcY TO INCLUDE MEN FROM 
MANUFACTURING AND RECORDING 
FORCES — FORMATION OF THE 
FAMOUS 100 POINT CLUB 


By E. D. Gibbs, 


For over ten years haveing Director 
and Trainer of Salesmen for the 
National Cash Register 
Company. 


it, 


In 1901. the work of the agents’ 
training school was greatly broad- 
ened. The officers of the com- 
pany issued a statement in which 
they said: “We want to make the 
training school, beginning June 
next, different from what it has 
ever been before—better, Some of 
the most important business or- 
ganizations in the world are fol- 
lowing us and now carefully in- 
struct their people how to work. 
If this is done with care and 
method in the training school, it 
saves time both to the employee 
and employer. Our company was 
the first to adopt this school 
method and its results in many 
cases have been better known and 
appreciated elsewhere than among 
our own salesmen. 

“We want able and ambitious 
men to take this training. We 
want such men to attend not only 
from the selling department, but 
from our manufacturing and re- 
cording forces. We give notice 
to all the younger men in our em- 
ploy, particularly in the selling 
office, that it is among those who 
will take the pains to get the bene- 
fit from this training school that 
we intend especially to look for 
the men whom we will promote.” 

The programme for the recon- 
structed training school was a 
very long one. It started with 
remarks by the officers of the com- 
pany, then came a trip through 
the factory, then a factory lec- 
ture, an explanation of the con- 
struction of the various types of 
machines made by the company, 
followed by a lecture on sales- 
manship, showing how to ap- 
proach a_ storekeeper, how to 


quote terms, how to get cash with 
orders, how to get an order 
signed, how to handle country 
territory, how to handle city ter- 
ritory, how to use advertising 
matter. 

The final day was “Class Day,” 
ending with a luncheon at the of- 
ficers’ club and addresses by the 
president and vice-president. The 
topics discussed by the president 
of the company at the Class Day 
exercises were as follows: 

1. What this training school is worth 
to a man, whether he remains our sales- 
man or not. 

2. How the National Cash Register 
system develops a man’s ability more 
than any other method. 

3. Our system of educating salesmen 
and its adoption by other prominent 
business firms, 

The other officers of the com- 
pany then took up other items of 
interest on topics as follows: 

“What makes success or failure 
in a cash register salesman?” 

“The right and wrong way to 
make out orders.” 

“Advertising matter.” 

“Circular letters.” 

“Inventions department.” 

“Explaining the new machines 
made by the company.” 

When I was in charge of one 
of the training schools held at 
Philadelphia I wrote an article 
for one of the house organs is- 
sued by the company. This was 
on the subject of elocution. Some 
extracts from this article follow: 

“When we opened our training 
schools we gave the idea a thor- 
ough test and it is gratifying to 
observe what has been done. 
Green men have been taken and 
by a systematic course of study 
are now able to talk intelligently 
upon all cash register subjects 
and to demonstrate a machine in 
an easy, natural and effective 
manner. To the old salesmen it 
has also been a benefit. The 
rough edges of their talk and 
manners have been smoothed 
down. They have received new 
ideas, new impulses, new argu- 
ments, which increase their abil- 
ities fully fifty per cent. 

“An agent wants a prospect to 
hear exactly and clearly just what 
he says the moment he utters it. 
Elocutionists have taught us that 
in talking we must use the few- 
est possible words, and every 
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word that we do use must be 
heard. There is nothing so tire- 
some as to try to hear a person 
when you cannot really hear him. 
very letter and every sound and 
the ending of the word is just a 
finished product. If made so, 
your prospect will find listening a 
pleasure. 

“A man will often listen to 
somebody talk if that person can 
do it nicely, even if there is no 
probability of his ordering any 
goods from him. We are too apt 
to send the words out through 
the teeth instead of opening the 
mouth and allowing the words to 
roll out and just drop down 
wherever they belong. The dif- 
ficulty with most men is that they 
do not open their mouths wide 
enough in talking. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that every word 
should be uttered distinctly. The 
same muscles that are used in 
lifting a weight are used in 
breathing and in expelling the air 
from the lungs.” 

The present sales manager of 
the Cash Register company in a 
recent letter to me said: 

“The first agents’ school was 
the starting point in a line of 
commercial development which 
has revolutionized the sales force 
of a number of large business 
houses, for a number of large 
firms have taken up this method 
to a greater or a less extent, and 
now give their salesmen the bene- 
fit of training school experi- 
ence. 

“The agents’ training school has 
dignified the salesmen’s position. 
It has increased the earnings of 
both salesmen and the company. 
It has benefited customers by giv- 
ing them well-informed business 
men to deal with, men who come 
directly to the point and explain 
their proposition in the best and 
quickest way, which saves not 
only time, but money as well.” 

The N. C. R. Company chooses 
for the instructors of its school 
men who have proven by actual 
experience in the field that they 
know how to sell the machines 
successfully. The course of in- 
struction laid down is the result 
of the experience of its most suc- 
cessful sales agents. This course 
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embraces the following subjects: 

A thorough knowledge of cash regis- 
ters; 

A thorough knowledge of different 
business systems in use throughout the 
country; 

The proper 
merchants; 

The proper method of explaining ma 
chines; 

How to conduct an agen 

Closing arguments an a ™ points; 

Lectures on the value of health, hon- 
esty and industry. 

In the summer time the agents’ 
schools are held under large tents 
at a place called Sugar Camp, a 
few miles from the cash register 
iactory. The men in attendance 
are provided with tents for their 
sleeping quarters. There is a fine 
large dining space under another 
tent. For diversions the men 
have baseball, football and other 
athletic sports. 

One floor of the administration 
building of the cash register fac- 
tory at Dayton is fitted up with 
sleeping rooms, bathrooms, exer- 
cising rooms, etc. At one period 
these rooms were used by the men 
in attendance at the agents’ 
schools. 

From the agents’ 
school, started back in 1893, was 
dev eloped the One Hundred Point 
Club of the present day. It is be- 
yond question the most famous 
organization of salesmen in this 
country. In selling cash registers 
twenty-five dollars is valued at 
one point. The man who sells 
one hundred points a month is 
considered a good salesman. The 
One Hundred Point Club is com- 
posed of men who have sold an 
average of one hundred points a 
month for a year, or twelve hun- 
dred points in all, 

The first man to reach the quota 
of twelve hundred points is elected 
president. Oftentimes a man 
reaches this within a period of 
four months. The next man to 
reach twelve hundred points is 
the vice-president, the next the 
secretary and so on down the list 
of officers. 

The One Hundred Point 
Club is five years old and about 
five or six men have been 
members of this club since it 
started, that is, five or six have 
been members for five years, but 
a great many have been mem- 
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ers for four years. The club 
jieets at the factory at the 
ose of the year’s business, when 


) rizes are distributed by the presi- 


nt and other officers of the com- 
iny. The convention lasts three 

four days or longer. The men 

ceive a further training in the 
i; portant work connected with 
t.eir business and listen to in- 
ructive talks made by officials 
the company and outsiders. 
very provision is made for their 
»»mfort; hotel accommodations, 
eals and amusements are pro- 
ded in plenty. 

The One Hundred Point Con- 
vention held at the close of 1910 
yas attended by one hundred and 
ghty-eight salesmen. Each of 
ese men received one hundred 
id fifty dollars freshly minted 
slid, also a gold scarfpin. The 
ading salesman for each district 
as further presented with a 
-autiful gold watch, chain, match 
safe, knife, etc. As there were 
ene hundred and_ eighty-eight 
agents at the last session and each 
man received one hundred and 
fifty dollars in gold, there was a 
total of twenty-eight thousand 
two hundred dollars in gold dis- 
tributed among them. Each 
watch and chain had a value of at 
least three hundred dollars. 

A daily newspaper was pub- 
lished from the printing depart- 
iment of the cash register factory 
viving cartoons of the different 
salesmen and the important events 
that happened during the day, a 
synopsis of the addresses made 
and a bright, crisp comment upon 
the day’s doings. 

Page advertisements showing 
pictures of the one hundred and 
eighty-eight agents, views of the 
cash register factory at Dayton 
and pictures of special trains were 
published in the week previous to 
the convention in the leading 
newspapers of the United States 
An explanation was made of these 
advertisements, of the work that 
had been done by the men and 
the meeting was written up in a 
most interesting, and vivid style. 
It made splendid advertising mat- 
ter for the ——- because it 
was so unusual. 

It is probable that the One 
liundred Point Convention held 


mata 





“‘Atmosphere— 


An intangible quality that 
makes for distinction.” 


PPLIED to magazines, 
Fehon has great 

significance. It means 
the difference between the 
“machine-made” magazine 
and the magazine with a real 
mission. 


It is this quality—this 
home atmosphere — that 
gives The Ladies’ World 
pre-eminence in the affec- 
tions of 600,000 American 
women subscribers. 


The Ladies’ World is 
“their magazine,” because 
they recognize the qualities 
of heart and understanding 
and quick sympathy that 
make our pages distinctive. 


Such an atmosphere has 
an emphatic value to the 
advertiser. 


A Rush Order will catch 
the September number. Cir- 
culation will far exceed our 
rebate-backed guarantee of 
600,000 copies, 95% paid. 


IADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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in December, 1910, was the most- 
talked-of meeting oi the kind ever 
held in the country. 

To show the care that was taken 
in handling the details of this 
convention, note that at the ban- 
quet, which was held the middle 
of the week, each man found in 
front of his place a menu card 
containing his own photograph 
anu his name printed in gold. As 
over two hundred and fifty sat 
down to this banquet an idea can 
be had of the work necessary to 
look after this one detail. 

The Scientific American Supple- 
ment, in an article entitled “An 
Industrial Democracy,” gave an 
interesting picture of the N. C. R. 
training school for salesmen: 

“Probably no industrial institu- 
tion in the world offers more 
unique features than does this 
plant and the methods by which 
the business is conducted. Aside 
from the manufacturing part of 
the business, great attention is 
paid to the systematic training of 
employees. Usually the salesman 
is a person who is given a sample 
of the article which he is intended 
to sell and he is sent out among 
the prospective buyers to work 
out his own salvation; but the 
proprietors of this manufacturing 
company determined that sales- 
men should be as carefully trained 
as professional men, and to this 
end they have devoted a great 
deal of time and expense. 

The school for salesmen is situ- 
ated in the upper part of the fac- 
tory and is fitted up with a small 
theater, the seats arranged in a cir- 
cle, and a stage is provided which 
represents the office of the busi- 
ness man or any kind of store, as 
a hardware store, candy store. 
grocery store, etc. 

“The man who wants to become 
a salesman may take a course in 
this school at the company’s ex- 
pense, and while sitting in the 
auditorium, he is enabled to see 
how a thoroughly skilled sales- 
man approaches a probable pur- 
chaser and how he overcomes the 
objections which the merchant is 
almost sure to bring up. 

“Then, in turn, the embryo sales- 
man is required to take his place 
upon the stage and thus learn con- 
fidence and tact while he is 
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watched by expert critics, wh 
are able to make friendly sugges 
tions or criticisms when they ar: 
needed. The places at the side o 
the stage are filled with what ap 
pear to be store windows, whici 
are utilized to display goods o 
various samples so as to familiar 
ize the salesmen with the art o 
window dressing in order th: 
they may make valuable sugges 
tions to customers. 

“Tt is little wonder that, unde: 
this system, salesmen who ar: 
turned out are able to act suc 
cessfully as agents for the estal 
lishment which employs them.” 

(To be continued) 


[Note:—Further installments of M: 
Gibbs’ history of the early days of th 
National Cash Register Company wii! 
include the following topics: 

Training clerks to write business let 
ters. An account of the establishment 
of the National Cash Reg'ster Letter 
Writing School and its effect on the 
general business. 

Catching the public’s eye. A de 
scription of the use made by the Na 
tional Cash Register Company of its 
office windows in all important cities 
of the world to attract attention to the 
office location. Mov'ng displays, post 
ers, window decorations, novel methods. 

The National Cash Register advertis 
ing. The unusual features that made 


for its success. Hints to clerks. Win- 
dow dressing. Store management. 
At the time of which Mr. Gibbs 


writes, when he was advertising di- 
rector and trainer of salesmen for the 
National Cash Register Company, now 
some years ago, the widespread ‘“‘effi- 
ciency movement” of the present year 
was almost an unknown doctrine in 
business. It is especially illuminating 
to see the incipient application of those 
principles in the early work of the Na- 
tional Cash Reg’ster Company, and 
verifies the general belief that this com- 
pany was among the yery first to adopt 
methods which have since come to have 
a wide vogue in progressive business 
institutions. ] 


a 
CITY CLEANUP HELPS BUSINESS 


“We used to think only about how to 
do more business, how to get new in- 
dustries, how to make more money. 
Now we’re thinking of how to make 
our city better to live in for everybody. 
And that’s the best business move we've 
ever made.”—Quoted by Henry Oyen, 
in World’s Work. 


o> 
GEORGE ENOS THROOP INCOR- 
PORATES 








George Enos Throop has incorpo- 
rated, to do an advertising business in 
Chicago under that name, with $2,500 
capital. The incorporators are S. E. 
Thompson, Perry Patterson and 
Harris C. Lutkin. 
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AS A LONG-LEAD 





RESULT - PRODUCER 





A race horse wins as much by merely “nosing out” as though 


by a four-furlong lead. 


But an advertising medium that shows a consistent “four- 
furlong” lead in paying out, is a better buy than one which may 


merely “nose out.” 


The Kansas farm journal that is the consistent long-lead 


result-producer—is 


KANSAS 


FARMER 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPER OF KANSAS 
A few reports on comparative results during past few months. 


KANSAS FARMER brings us 
more cash orders than any of the 
seven best farm papers we are using 
in Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. It 
leads the list by a good two to one, 
Sunflower Paint and Varnish Co., 
Ft. Scott, Kans. (Selling Red Barn 
Paint.) 


KANSAS FARMER stands at the 
head of our list of 28 of the best 
farm papers we could pick for our 
business. It has the lead not only 
on cost of inquiries but on number 
of inquiries, irrespective of rate or 
circulation. Nebraska Silo Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. (Selling Hinge-Door 
Silos.) 


KANSAS FARMER has brought 
us over three times the inquiries of 
any farm paper we have used this 
season, notwithstanding some of our 
mediums have twice its circulation. 
Sunflower Implement Co., Manhat- 
tan, Kans. (Selling Mechanical 
Hay & Grain Stackers at _— 
each.) 


KANSAS FARMER surprised us 
in selling Catalpa Speciosa trees. 
We thought it impossible to sell 
direct by mail, trees at nearly three 
times the price others were offering 
to sell for. By all odds the returns 
are the best we ever had from an 
medium—highly satisfactory, indeed. 
Winfield Nursery Co., Winfeld, 
Kans. 

KANSAS FARMER has brought 
us very Satisfactory sales returns 
the past season. In spite of the fact 
that it had less copy than the other 
papers on our list, it stands at the 
top of the list, by a good lead. Cush- 
man Motor Works, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(Selling high-grade ‘gasoline engines.) 

The returns from our advertising 
in KANSAS FARMER have been 
satisfactory beyond every expecta- 
tion. We believe anyone having a 
good proposition which can be used 
on Kansas farms, will make good 
by properly advertising in it. Amer- 
ican Light System Co., St._Joseph, 
Mo. (Selling Acetylene Lighting 
plants.) 


Results as above shown are not surprising when you remember 
—that KANSAS FARMER has been edited in the best inter- 
ests of Kansas farmers for 50 years— 

—that its circulation is wholly among farmers— 
—that 46,000 of the 52,000 homes it regularly reaches are in 


Kansas alone— 


—that its Kansas circulation averages 40 papers to every post 


office in the state— 


—that its readers have been educated by the prosperity of the 
last 10 years to a high standard of living. 
Our booklet, “WHY,” gives facts regarding farm trade with 


local country dealers. 


KANSAS FARMER _ .’. 
GerorcE W. HErseERrrT, 
600 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Wa ttace C. Ricuarpson, INC., 


A copy for you, FREE, if you write or 
call on any of the undersigned. 


Topeka, Kansas 


1 Park Row, 
New York City. 


> 
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fidence and tact while he is 


Harris C. Lutkin. 
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| 
The Best Ad of the Month | 
Opinions of well-known advertising men | 














TRIED IT ON THE “ULTI- 
MATE CONSUMER” 


By H. Tipper, 
Advertising Manager, The Texas Com- 
pany (Petroleum and By-Prod- 
ucts), New York. 

I attach herewith an advertise- 
ment of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, which I have picked out 
as being the best I have seen dur- 
ing June. 

I have several reasons for con- 
sidering this the best, none of 
which, however, are very im- 


portant except the one which I 





give below. You will note that I 
am not referring to any profes- 
sional or technical considerations 
as the evidence which I give 
seems to me so distinctly in favor 
of the ad as to make it unneces- 
sary to refer to the technique. 

The reason for the existence of 
any advertisement undoubtedly is 
the desire to attract a number of 
people favorably to the proposi- 
tion advertised. 

Among my women friends, who 


are responsible for the buying « 

considerable household materi: , 
I find that this particular adve: 

tisement seemed to stand ahea‘ 
of anything else in interest. (i 
fact, about ninety per cent of then 
took the trouble to point it out to 
me with comments on the salient 
features and remembered not on|\ 
the magazines in which they had 
seen it, but the page and the 
product advertised. 

If I could feel sure that I would 
get one-half the returns in general 
from the advertising which I put 
out as this has received among 
my friends, I would have no fear 
about the future of my reputation 
in the advertising business. 

I am glad to be able to hand to 
the advertising manager of Kel- 
logg’s the compliment of securing 
the largest amount of attention 
among the consumers I know per- 
sonally for the month of June. 


THINKS HUYLER’S ALMOST 
PERFECT 


By H. R. King, 
Manager, Advertising Department, Pat- 
ton Paint Company, M lwaukee, Wis. 

I have your lettter inviting me 
to just “run over the ads in the 
different June magazines,” and it 
reminded me of bygone days when 
I was very adept with the blue 
pencil and “cub” copy. 

Times have changed somewhat 
since then, but the blue pencil 
might be used to good advantage 
on advertising copy, under the 
same title, “cub copy” as hereto- 
fore, but in the majority of pres- 
ent cases the responsibility would 
not rest with the writer half as 
much as with the self-constituted 
critic and adviser that invariably 
tears a good copy to pieces sim- 
ply because he has not the adver- 
tising sense to appreciate it, and 
no doubt a majority of the copy 
that appears in print would other- 
wise have at least the mark of 
individuality, rather than that of 
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an accumulation of non-connect- | 


ing expressions. 

Perfect copy is very rare, but 
the Huyler’s copy, taken from the 
National Food Magazine of June, 
came pretty close to being perfect, 
and I believe if they had used the 





Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price. 









Price within the reach 
of all. 










chi hry Cocoa sold by 
—=" dealers every- 
LV} where in 25c, 15e and 
10c cans. 


word “Nutritious” over the word 
“Cocoa” it would have been as 
good copy as could have been pre- 
pared on this subject for this pub- 
lication. 

It represents every feature con- 
necting Huyler’s Cocoa to the 
public, from can to cup, with a 
concentration into a space that 


may be seen and all read at a | 


glance, and this is what I call 
good copy. 


HARD TO BEAT 
By Warren Wright, 


Advertising Manager, Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, Chicago. 

_I1 have gone through the dif- 

ferent June magazines, and in my 


opinion T consider, in this partic- | 
ular issue, the ad of “Old Dutch | 


Cleanser” one of the best. 


Birmingham, Alabama, 1s al- 
ways a stunning surprise toa man 
| when he visits it for the first time. 


Frequently he has prepared himscif 
| for hustle and bustle, and perhaps for 
the rough and tumble evidences some- 
times incident to a rapidly growing city; 
he has read of its wonderfully produc- 
tive coal and iron mines; of its belch- 
ing furnaces and steel mills, and he 
| has a composite picture already formed 
| that is rudely shattered on arrival by 
' real views of comfortable and beautiful 
homes lin’ng wide, well paved streets; 
of fine substantial business buildings, 
and an air of cleanliness and orderli 
ness that bespeaks the home city, where 
people live lives of comfort as well as 
of great productive activity. 


| It is as a home newspaper that 
| THE BIRMINGHAM LEDGER, 
| ““Alabama’s Greatest_Newspaper ” 
ihas forged steadily ahead toward 
| marked success and pre-eminence 
‘in its field. 











THE LEDGER now circulates 
over 25.000 copies dailv—14.000 of 
them within the city limits of 
| Birmingham, the balance within 
/buving radius of the citv. 











A splendid newspaper, strong 
| and influential editorially, it ably 


| reflects Birmingham’s power and 
| progressiveness. 


iT 

| Its magnificent new home, now 
| well under way, will be one of 
| the most complete and beautiful 
| newspaper buildings in the whole 
| country. 


THE LEDGER is the ideal ad- 
| vertising medium of Birmingham. 


The whole ad and argument is | 
harmonious, the type arrangement | 
is very good and pleasing to the 
eye, the picture is displayed in a 
way that cannot fail to attract at- 
tention and it has a connection 
with the subject. 


The reading 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
| Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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matter is right to the point and 
well displayed, the illustration is 
especially weli done and conveys 
to the eye the purpose of “Old 
Dutch Cleanser” without any 
reading matter. Another attrac- 


Ji = 
“wHY Old 
Dutch 
Cleanser 
Scours 
Pots &’Pans 


Without 





Because the fine particles of the 
Cleanser immediately loosen 
and remove the hardest “burnt 


only wear off alter long, hard 

} scrubbing. - 

Rinse pot or pan in water; sprinkle 
on a little Cleanser and rub 
briskly with scouring brush. 
Wash and wipe dry. The clean- 
ser removes all grease andburn™ 
(no tiresome scraping with a 
knife necessary), and leaves 
utensils “sweet” and clean 











other uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter Can, 10. 





— 
tive feature of the ad, to my eye, 
is the amount of white space 
around it. This ad should be 
productive. 


A CAREFUL OPINION 


By William Henry Baker, 
Advertising Manager, English Woolen 
ills Company, Cleveland, 

Don’t you think it would be pre- 
sumptuous for any one to say 
“this is the best, or that is the best 
advertisement of the month?” I 
know of no authoritative basis for 
such an expression outside of the 
cash book, and the respective cash 
books of the advertisers are not 
in evidence, and even if they were, 
might fail in respect to some of 
the current advertising, particu- 
larly where it is of a general or 

indirect nature. 

If you expect me to say that 
“in my opinion this is a little bet- 
ter than all the others for this and 
that reason,” I might venture to 
say that the page advertisement 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company in June Cosmopolitan 
looks to me as if it was best built 
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for results. In both picture and 
text it shows the unmistakable 





need for fire insurance; presents 
the advertiser’s claims in a wa\ 
that compels recognition, and cre- 
ates suspicion in respect to com- 
petitive companies; and suspicion 
cleverly directed is sometimes of 
immense value. 


COMES UP TO STANDARDS 
OF A GOOD AD 


By Fred B. Kilmer, 
Advertising Manager, Johnson & John- 
son (Red Cross), Manufacturing 
Chemists, New Brunswick, N. J. 

In answer to yours of June 
20th: 

The advertisement of Shredded 
Wheat may not be the best or 
even one of the best for the 
month, but it seems to fulfill some 
of the conditions propounded by 
The Little Schoolmaster. 

It commands attention. The 
delicious and artistic array of 
good things to cat strikes home. 
Almost every man, woman and 
child is interested in the matter 
of growing old, and the majority 
of readers will he inclined to fol- 
low the text through. 

It may be true that some of the 
terms are rather technical; at the 
same time readers of advertise- 
ments are becoming educated to 
the use of technical phrases. Once 
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Herels That $5000.00 Forfeit 


Won’t Somebody Please Cash It? 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











Advertisers should understand the situation in Chicago where for 
line months two great newspapers have sought by every known means 
© appropriate or transfer to themselves a part of the circulation of a 
still greater newspaper. 

For several years the Chicago Tribune and the Record-Herald have 
oked with longing eyes at the growth of the 


Chicago Examiner 


in home circulation which they believed belonged rightfully to them. 

Nine months ago these two papers cut their price to one cent. After 
which each spent a vast sum of money soliciting circulation with prizes, 
premiums and other house-of-cards methods. 

Now, after you have definitely ascertained, Mr. Tribune and Mr. 
Record-Herald, just what circulation you can buy—the CHICAGO EX- 
\MINER challenges you both and agrees to post a forfeit of $5,000.00 
m the following: 


THAT THE EXAMINER HAS MORE CIRCULA- 
TION IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO THAN THE 
TRIBUNE AND THE RECORD-HERALD COMBINED 


The EXAMINER proposes a joint committee, appointed by the three 
newspapers, to investigate thoroughly and completely the circulation of 
the EXAMINER, The Tribune and The Record-Herald in the one cent 
territory. 


The Chicago Examiner 
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read through the argument seems 
reasonable and convincing. 

It is peculiarly seasonable and 
attractive for summer reading. 





Don’t Grow Old Too Fast 


“A man is,as old as his arteries,” says the Doctor who 


examines you for life insurance. Old age is merely a 
hardening of the arterics—and hardening of the arteries 
comes from many causes, chief among them being the 
excessive eating of high-protein foods, Cut down the 
high-protein diet for awhile and eat 


Shredded Wheat 


Tt supplies all the body-building material in the whole 
wheat prepared in a digestible form. 





The excessive eating of ind mile foods brings on stomach and 
bowel disorders —and these can be prevented by a daily diet of 
shorooghly cokel owed | Shredded Wheat t best for this 
purpose because it ‘is steam-cooked, shredded and twice baked, 
retaining the bran Coat of the whole wheat which is so valuable 
in keeping the bowels healthy and active 








= ‘ 
heavy meets snd soggy pastrice os Shredded Wheat Bucur with respberries 
oF other treub traits served with milk or cream and sugar. Two Bi 

8 ltie trust will supply all the strength weeded tor « 











THE ONLY BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
The Shredded Whest Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











It does not directly suggest 
action, and this perhaps is among 
its weakest points. 


CHALMERS’ CREATIVE 
COPY 


“The new Chalmers’ copy seems 
to be a fine example of combined 
creative and competitive adver- 
tising,” said Frank Armstrong oi 
the Frank Armstrong Advertising 
Agency of Des Moines, speaking 
before a recent meeting of the 
Des Moines Ad-Men’s Club. “It 
creates business for all motor car 
builders through suggesting the 
economy of the automobile—the 
saving of your time, the increased 
pleasure of living, the greater 
mental power derived from in- 
creased physical energy—and 
then sells Chalmers’ cars through 
its suave suggestion that you can 
come nearer securing the maxi- 
mum of all these benefits at a 
moderate cost through the pur- 
chase of this car than any other. 

“And then it asks vou to try 
the car. You are invited to let 


the goods demonstrate the truth- 
fulness of the advertising. If it 
meets your needs, why pay more? 


“That’s utilizing the advantag: 
of price, without making the sak 
merely through quoting the lowes) 
price or attempting to claim every 
advantage of a higher-priced and 
logically superior article.” 


“THE BEST EVER” 


By G. L. Ten Eyck, 
Of the Armour Soap Works, Chicag: 
I am a continuous reader © 
PRINTERS’ INK, and have notice: 
in recent publications comment 
upon the best advertisements o! 
the month and I take the libert, 
of submitting the enclosed adver 
tisement of the B. F. Sturtevan 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass. It 
was taken from the June issue of 

the Textile World Record. 
This is not only the best adver- 
tisement I have seen during thx 


When this tall chimney fell— 


Tt was not an accident, but an 
incident of the new order of things 






HIS chimney towered for many years sbove an [Illinois factory. Mechanical 
drah, B. F. Sturtevant Company, made the tall chimney unnecessary 
and « was torn down. opening was made at one and the 


MECHANICAL J) 
DRAFT FANS 


fa many plans, bth new cnet id od aes, we ae inaling Mechanical Del 
dengned and installed mechanical 


Decrease smoke. 

Cost only ¢ pomoimal sem et compared with 
wrecks, 

‘Are independent of wind. dnd wisther 
condone. 

Con be sehen with you where you move 

Devs fer mors het sn trom «gee 

Guay cn Seabiahin ildiaaip sia, 

we rare Mocteniel Det ¢ aye wed 











Send for Cataingne 178T Full information on request. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 














month—it is the best one I ever 
remember having the pleasure of 
reading. It seems to me to be 
more inspiring and, in my opinion, 
demands and obtains immediate 
and maximum attention. 


a. 2 os 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, N. Y. 
“PRESS” 





Elwood H. Randolph has been pro- 
moted to be advertising manager of the 
New York Press, succeeding William 
T. Blaine. He has been a member of 
the Press advertising staff for eleven 
years. 
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PAUL WANTS 1912 CONVEN- 
TION 


St. Paul, backed in a spirit of co- 
‘ration, by its twin city Minneapolis, 
going to Boston, with an authorita- 
ve and cordial] invitation to come to 
. Paul in 1912. The Town Criers 
ub, of St. Paul, accompanied by Gov- 
ior Eberhart, of Minnesota, and as- 
ted by the Publicity Club of Minne- 
olis, will be on hand in force to pre- 
nt the claims and charms of St. Paul 
r the convention in 1912. 
St. Paul thinks that its advantageous 
cation, the coo] summer climate, the 
st of lakes and picturesque summer 
aygrounds, and the hospitality and 
ogressiveness of its people make it 
te logical place. 
The invitation of the St. Paul Town 
riers Club is endorsed by the Gov- 
nor of Minnesota, the Mayor of St 
iul, and the leading commercial or- 
nizations of the Twin Cities. They 
e all working in harmony to have the 
mor of entertaining the ad-men in 


12. 

The Town Criers Club ended the reg- 
ar year with a ‘‘Love Feast” at Rasp- 
rry Island. Those present were 
eated to an evening of excellent en- 
rtainment. 

M. J. Osborn, representative of the 
Vhite Motor Truck Company, and an 
ficer of the executive board of the 
ssociated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
a, gave an outline of what Boston is 
ing in preparation for the convention, 


President Neal spoke of the success- 
ful year just closing and cited reasons 
why St. Paul should go after and get 
the next convention of the Associated 
Ad Clubs. 


et 
AGATE CLUB ON OUTING 


The Agate Club me embers and wives 
enjoyed an outing at the South Shore 
Country Club, y Fo 26, this being 
their second annual outing. 

The ladies spent the afternoon at the 
bridge table, while their husbands 
walked the golf links in the hot sun. 
Harry Walker won the first flight; J. 
H. Cattell, the second flight; Bert 
Sherer the third flight. 

Later in the afternoon the ladies 
were entertained by an outdoor-indoor 
baseball game. The Criswells won 
from the Jameses by 15 to 3. 

Business was eliminated. 





a Ss 
TALK ON NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING 


At the Fifty-eighth annual convention 
of the New York State Press Associa- 
tion, on July 6 and 7, at Rochester, 
N. Y., papers were read by Lewis B. J. 
Jones, advertising manager of the East- 
man Kodak Company, on “Advertising 
in Newspapers from the Point of View 
of An Outsider,” and Louis Wiley, 
manager of the New York Times, on 
“Daily Newspapers.” 








The 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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THE TEACHING OF ADVER- 
TISING 


WHAT SOME LEADING ADVERTISING 
MEN THINK OF PRESENT COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING—OPINIONS AS TO THE 
FUTURE OF ADVERTISING EDUCA- 
TION 





By Samuel R. Prosser. 

As one who is deeply interested 
in the educational branch of ad- 
vertising has expressed it, “educa- 
tional effort in this field has been 
passing through an evolution dur- 
ing the last half-dozen years.” 

When one stops to consider that 
most of the men in advertising 
work to-day learned what they 
know by following the hard road 
of experience, that despite the im- 
portance of this branch of busi- 
ness science there was, until very 
recently, no effort at systematic 
instruction except by correspond- 
ence schools, it is not difficult to 
understand why there has been 
skepticism with respect to the 
teaching of advertising. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the elec- 
trical engineer, rarely have any- 
thing to say against medical, law 
and engineering schools; they usu- 
ally got their preliminary educa- 
tions from such sources. But this 
is not so with the advertising man, 
as a rule. 

Organized education follows the 
demand, but does not precede it. 
It has not been so many years 
since the business school was the 
butt of jokes everywhere, when 
the teacher or proprietor of a 
business school disliked to ac- 
knowledge the fact. 

Business men who had been ac- 
customed to having young men 
start as office boys and grow into 
bookkeepers or confidential clerks 
if they could were skeptical of 
those folks who were daring to 
teach bright young men and 
women enough of the science of 
some branch of business work to 
enable them to become immedi- 
ately more useful. 

But the responsible business 
school quickly came into its own 
and to-day can hardly meet the 
demands made upon it by local 
business men. 

Recently an acquaintance of the 


writer, who is much interested ir 
the educational end of advertising 
work, asked a number of leading 
advertising men to give him th 
benefit of their opinions about the 
teaching of advertising. Interest 
ing answers were received, but < 
number of those who answere« 
preferred not to have their name: 
published in connection with thei: 
opinions, 

The first question asked wha‘ 
was the attitude toward the grad- 
uate of an advertising school, pro- 
vided the applicant had a reason- 
able amount of general busines 
experience—office or outside wor! 
—had the usual essentials of fair 
address, energy, etc., and had no 
exaggerated ideas of his ability. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins 
& Holden, was rather noncom 
mittal on this question, saying 
merely that he would not discrim- 
inate against a young man because 
he was a product of an advertising 
school. 

The advertising manager of a 
leading New York department 
store said that his attitude toward 
such an applicant would be a hope- 
ful one, that he thought such an 
advertising course ought to help 
the right sort of young man. 

An advertising manager of a 
large national concern said that he 
would be glad to give such a 
young man a try-out at $10 to 
$12.50 a week, 

J. K. Frazer, of the Blackman- 
Ross Agency, thought that the ap- 
plicant who had studied an adver- 
tising course was decidedly better 
equipped than the one who had 
not. 

A sales manager of national 
fame thought that an advertising 
course ought to benefit a young 
man, but he thought its value was 
just what the young man was able 
to make it. 

In reply to the question as to 
whether enough was known of the 
existing courses of instruction to 
pass an intelligent opinion on their 
merits, nearly all answered that 
they had little or no knowledge 
of the methods followed. 

The leading question then fol- 
lowed—if you were commissioned 
to get up a new advertising course, 
to go to any reasonable expense, 
and to secure the services of as 
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The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on a 
road which connects with every 
other road and leads to every 
other home throughout the 
whole land. 


Many highways connect with 
crossroads so that a man can go 
where he chooses easily and 
comfortably if conditions are 
favorable. But the going is not 
always the same; some roads 
are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of 
cotton slowly over a poor, 
muddy crossroad, and two mules 
drawing eight bales of cotton 
rapidly over a first-class macad- 
am highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire con- 
necting 6,000,000 telephones in 
homes on these highways. 
Steadily the lines are being ex- 
tended to every man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good 
roads. Itis not enough to have 
a system that is universal; there 
must be macadamized highways 
for talk all the way to every 
man’s home. A single section 
of bad telephone line is enough 
to block communication or con- 
fine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone 
lines is only possible with one 
policy and one system. Good 
going everywhere, at all times, 
is the aim of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Sa BRL 
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many specialists as would be re- 
quired, what kind of instruction 
would you undertake to give that 
you may now believe is not prop- 
erly provided by any advertising 
school? 

Mr. Calkins’ answer was 
“knowledge of selling goods.” 

Mr. Frazer said he thought an 
advertising course was something 
like any other professional course 
—that it should give the student 
broad fundamentals, but not be 
expected to launch a finished 
product. 

The sales manager answered 
that he would endeavor to make 
it teach students how to think for 
themselves about business mat- 
ters. Several said they did not 
feel able to answer the question. 

In answer to the question as to 
whether or not a man endeavor- 
ing to climb in the advertising 
field should seek all the informa- 
tion he could get from well-laid- 
out courses, the advertising mag- 
azines, etc., there was a unani- 
mous “yes.” 

Then came a very interesting 
question—“If you were running 
an advertising school, what pre- 
liminary evidence of fitness or ap- 
titude would you require before 
allowing the applicant to receive 
your instruction?” 

Mr. George Batten thought that 
the applicant should have at least 
a high-school education. 

Mr. Calkins thought he should 
have experience as a salesman. 

The famous sales manager 
thought the applicant should be 
able to read and write simple 
English and be able to pay the 
price of the course. 

Mr. Frazer thought there should 
be some entrance requirements— 
he did not specify—but added that 
he did not believe it would be 
possible to size up a man’s fitness 
at the outset. 

Still another well-known adver- 
tising man sided with Mr. Calkins 
in believing that either business 
or sales experience was essential 
and mentioned also a high-school 
education. 

These advertising men were 
then asked which field they re- 
garded as being more important 
for the work of the advertising 
school — the training of young 


men for independent professiona 
work, or. the training of men an 
women already employed as offic: 


workers or salesmen to apply a 
knowledge of advertising to the 


business of their employers an¢ 
thus eliminate much of the wast: 
now sO apparent in many lines. 

One answer was to the effec 
that the three most prominent ad 
vertising successes the write: 
knew were young college men 
who had gone direct from schoc 
into advertising work. 

The other answers inclined t: 
the view that the better field fo 
the advertising school was amon; 
employees of business men who 
ought to improve their advertis 
ing. . 

A question then followed as t 
whether the needs of the future 
would probably require a_ better 
all-around knowledge of advertis 
ing for the space-seller’s represen 
tative. There was no difference 
of opinion on this question; all 
answered “yes.” 

Finally, the statement was mad 
that the longest and most expen 
sive advertising course at present 
on the market required about one 
year of spare-time study by the 
average student. The question 
was asked if the time was prob 
ably now ripe to put out a two 
year course that would include 
optics, logic, economics, psychol 
ogy of advertising and of business 
generally, business ethics, journal- 
ism and publishing, and the law 
of advertising and sales. 

Mr. Calkins seemed to favor 
the idea; he thought that adver- 
tising ought to be given as much 
time as law or medicine. 

Mr. Frazer thought that such a 
course would be too advanced for 
the average student and that the 
newer branches mentioned would 
have to be given as a post-gradu- 
ate course or to men who already 
had practical experience in ad- 
vertising. He thought that a 
school had to stop somewhere, 
that it was not expected to keep 
on indefinitely teaching a man 
nor to keep constantly up to the 
minute. He seemed to feel that 
after a year’s study the average 
man had better get out into the 
practical field and learn further 
by contact with conditions. 
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A third national advertising 
man thought the added subjects 


would be good as a post-graduate | 


course. 
Still another thought that such 
a course would mean that stu- 


dents would have to be secured | 


among college graduates or among 
others who had been trained to 
think well; and this man believed 


that the only practical advertis- | 
ing course was a loose-leaf course | 


that would enable the school to 
constantly revise and amplify. 
He thought lectures on advertis- 
ing were useless “except in con- 
nection with practical work.” 

In general, the answers to the 
educator’s questions were hopeful, 
hut they indicated that leading ad- 
vertising men are not particularl) 
well informed as to what progress 
has been made during the last 
few years in the teaching of th 
fundamentals of advertising, 

eae 


ROCHESTER AD CLUB HAS RE- 
SEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Rochester Ad Club, after two 
years’ existence, has found it advisa- 
ble to revise its constitution in some 
few particulars, and so voted at a busi- 
ness meeting, June 22, 

Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a research committee, “‘to con- 
sist of seven active members, of which 
the president and the chairman of the 
executive committee shall be ex-officio 
members. Each regular member of the 
research committee shall be chairman 
f a subsidiary committee having in 
charge the investigation of some dis- 
tinctive phase of advertising of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the caretul 
consideration and investigation of this 
committee.’ 

Advertising clubs considering con- 
stitutions and desiring copies of the 
revised constitution of the Rochester 
Club may obtain them by addressing 
the secretary, Benjamin R. Briggs, of 
the Lawyers’ Co-Operative Publishing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Charles D, Blackmon, of the Star Egg 





Tray Manufacturing Company, on | 


fhe Economy Factor in Advertising.” 
a ee 


BEFORE MILWAUKEE CLUB 


H. Y. Offutt spoke at the noon lunch- 
eon of the Advertisers Club, at Mil 


waukee, June 28. His subject was | 
“Advertising Mediums, Basic and Sup- | 
plementary, from the Standpoint of | 


” 


the Retail Advertiser. 
+o »—_—_—. 


Mandel Sener * been appointed to 
associate with J. S. Quarles in the gen- 
ral publicity work of the Greater Bal- 
timore Committee. 


} 














A Home 


The final 
destination of 
each copy of the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is a home—for 
which must be 
bought 
everything 


a home requires 
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WOULD SPECIFICATIONS IN 
ADVERTISING CURE 
SUBSTITUTION? 


SOMETHING ABOUT COPY THAT PUTS 
A PREMIUM UPON THE SALES- 
MAN'S SUGGESTION THAT “IT’S 
HIGHER BECAUSE IT’S ADVERTISED” 
—THE IMPORTANCE OF TELLING 
THE CONSUMER SOMETHING SPE- 
CIFIC—NO GENERAL FEELING YET 
THAT ADVERTISING IS A GUARAN- 
TEE OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 





By John G. Keplinger, 
Advertising Manager, Illinois Watch 
Company, Spr ngfield, Ill. 

Do you have a reason for the 
faith that is in you concerning 
any article you purchase? Do 
you know of what it is made? Do 
you know anything about the 
quality of the raw materials en- 

tering into it? 

Very frequently not. And yet 

the majority of advertisers ask 
and expect of you to ask for their 
goods and to insist on having 
them if the dealer attempts to 
substitute. Advertising men, nat- 
urally, insist on having the adver- 
tised article on general principles 
but the majority of consumers do 
not. 
Why should they? Advertising 
does not mean much to them. 
They know the retail merchant or 
his clerk—they do not know the 
advertiser. The known dealer is 
a responsible individual to them 
while the unknown advertiser is 
not. The consumer in ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred will 
take the advice of the dealer un- 
less she is fortified with informa- 
tion and is convinced before she 
enters his store to make a pur- 
chase. 

A lady visited one of the de- 
partment stores on Sixth Avenue, 
New York, to purchase a dress 
pattern of a widely advertised 
black dress silk. She asked for it 
by name. The clerk showed it to 
her. She liked it and while ex- 
amining it the clerk deftly slipped 
another piece on the counter. The 
lady handled this also but could 
not see or feel any difference. 
The clerk assured her there was 
none, even though there was a 
considerable difference in the 


prices. This, he explained, was 
due to the fact that the one was 
an advertised brand and the other 
was not. 

“The difference in price repre- 
sented the cost of the advertising 
which the consumer was obliged 
to pay.” 

The lady, of course, purchase: 
the cheaper, unidentified and un 
advertised silk. 

What would the average wom 
an have done? What could sh: 
do? If this customer had pur 
chased the advertised brand sh 
would have had misgivings that. 
after all, she paid more than was 
necessary. If the unadvertised 
silk gave satisfactory wear shi 
was convinced that she was justi- 
fied in taking the clerk’s advic« 
She will do so again; her friends 
will have the same experience— 
they’ll tell each other and the ad- 
vertising appropriation, not only 
of this article, but of many others, 
will have been spent partly in 
vain. 

What was the cause of the ad- 
vertising losing out in this in- 
stance? The copy was interest- 
ing. It explained in a general way 
that silks split, break and crack 
because they are loaded with com- 
pounds of tin, iron and lead and 
that the only safe way to buy 
good silk was to look for the 
name of this particular silk wov- 
en in the selvage. 

That, however, was not suff- 
cient. The customer did not know 
why the advertised silk was any 
better than the unidentified fab- 
ric. She simply knew that the ad- 
vertiser claimed that his silk was 
better. 

Instead of these general state- 
ments the manufacturer should 
have specified why his silks were 
better and why the consumer 
should have decided in favor of 
his fabrics even though they were 
higher in price. 

This could have been done. 
For instance: you'll unhesitating- 
ly pay more for an eighteen-carat 
ring than you would for a four- 
teen or a ten-carat ring because 
you know that the eighteen-carat 
ring consists of eighteen parts of 
gold and six parts of alloy while 
the ten carat ring contains but 
ten parts of gold and fourteen 
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If you have money, 
you have purchasing power. Money, 
generally speaking, is the result of 
brains. People with brains are not 
interested in trivial matters. 


It has been to the substantial 
business and professional men and 
to their families—the people vitally 
interested in national movements 
and affairs—the people of brains 
and property—that large class of 
hardworking, intelligent people up- 
on whom every manufacturer and 
merchant must rely for his pros- 
perity—the people of real purchas- 
ing power—that McClure’s has 
appealed. 


No standard magazine has 
greater hold upon the thinking, 
substantial and successful people of 
this country than 


McClure’s 
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parts of silver, copper and possi- 
bly other alloys. 

No matter what the fineness of 
the gold the rings are all known 
as “solid gold.” But you are not 
misled in regard to this statement 
as the carat mark enables you to 
know the quality of the “solid 
gold” you are buying. 

You would buy silks with the 
same confidence if they were 
marked and advertised in this 
way. Then, instead of buying 
silks blindly, the consumer would 
buy intelligently and the adver- 
tiser would reap the advantage of 
his investment. 

Let us see how this marking 
can be done. Each pound of raw 
silk is coated with four ounces 
of gum which must be removed 
before the silk can be dyed. 
Twelve ounces is the basis on 
which the dyer begins to work. 
The manufacturer orders the 
skeins to be dyed according to 
formule expressed—12-14, 16-18, 
20-22, 30-32, and so on. 

The 12-14 formula is that of 
the twelve ounces with no load- 
ing but the dye used in coloring 
the silk. The fabric resulting 
from the use of this raw material 
is known as pure dye silk. This 
silk is expensive but will give sat- 
isfactory wear. 

If, however, the twelve ounces 
of raw material weigh between 
sixteen and eighteen ounces after 
dyeing, they contain between four 
and six ounces of coating mate- 
rial—tin, iron and lead. If the 
twelve ounces are weighted up 
to 20-22 or 30-32, we have from 
eight to twenty ounces of tin, 
iron and lead and but twelve 
ounces of silk fiber to support it. 
These are the silks which split, 
crack and go wrong generally. 

Unfortunately the consumer is 
unable to distinguish between the 
two kinds—they look alike and 
they feel alike to her—and so she 
buys the inferior kinds because 
she does not know why the high- 
er-priced silks are any better. 
She is not to blame. 

If the silk manufacturers would 
weave the quality marks into the 
selvages of their silks together 
with their trade-marks, as Sin- 
cerity Silk 12-14, or Sincerity Silk 


16-18, and explain in their adv« 
tisements what these marks, . 
well as the absence of them, ind- 
cates, they would be much mo: 
successful in preventing substit 
tion on the part of the retaile: 

Now let us consider somethi: 
a man buys—a hat, for instan: 
Why should he pay five dolla 
for ahat when he can get as go 
a shape—one of the much us 
talking points—for  three-fift 
Why should he not save the o1 
fifty? Many men do. I ask 
the above question of alarge n 
advertising hat company. In r- 
ply I received a lengthy but int: 
esting letter from the treasur 
in which he described the vari 
ties of felt used in the two quali- 
ties of hats; explained that the 
one would give better wear than 
the other because the felt fibers 
were longer and that the dye 
would not fade or change colo: 
I was also told that the sweat 
band of the five-dollar hat was 
real leather and that the trim- 
mings were of a better quality oi 
silk than those used in the three- 
fifty hat. 

Another manufacturer took a 
whole page to stimulate the de- 
mand for his hats, which were 
priced at three, four and five dol- 
lars. As no explanation was given 
for these various prices I wrote 
for the information. This was 
brief and to the point—“the dif- 
ference in the three, four and five- 
dollar hats is in the quality. The 
five-dollar hat is the best.” 

Consumers would more fre- 
quently pay more for articles or 
choose the better qualities if the. 
saw a good reason for their do- 
ing so. But not many consumers 
are going to take the trouble to 
learn the differences in the vari- 
ous qualities. The educational 
work must be undertaken by the 
manufacturers, and then the qual- 
ities should be graded and marked 
so that any one who wished to 
know can see what he is buying 

Take men’s clothing, for exam- 
ple. What does the average man 
know about it? Very little; and 
very little information is given 
hitn. 

Manufacturers of the best as 
well as those who make the cheap- 
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t clothing prate of “all-wool” 
id “latest style’ and kindred 
erworked words and phrases 
hich mean absolutely nothing. 
“All wool” means no more than 
lid gold” but covers a multi- 
de of sins. 
The writer was recently in- 
rmed by a textile expert that 
er fifty per cent of the textiles 
analyzes show not less than 
rty per cent of cotton and these 
» sold for “all wool.” 
lf the clothing manufacturers 
suld specify the qualities of ma- 
rial used in the garments they 
ike and advertise and give the 


| iyvers some reasons for wanting 


t 


4 


eir makes they would recipro- 
te by asking for their brands. 
Let us look at some of the re- 
nt men’s clothing advertising: 
Vhy should a man buy Society Brand 
thes? The only reason I find in the 
vertisement before me is that “they 
America’s Standard Fashion for 
ung men and men who stay young. 
ney a dignified middle-aged man wear- 


ing a youth’s suit. 


r 


Why should he buy a Hart, Schaffner 
Marx suit? The only reason given in 
» same publication is that ‘young men 
critical of style, exacting ‘n their de- 
nds as to b er ty and tailoring, not 
sily  satisfie to fit—such men 
ose, and wear, and like our clothes.” 
Vhy should he wear Dyadic clothes? 
lo be correctly dressed.’”’ To do this 
‘ll either have to “pay a high custom 
ilor’s price or buy ready-made Dyadic 
thes.” As no other makers c2n use 


the Dyadic Interlining we learn that 


t’s worth a little trouble not to be a 

ar behind.” 

— , shor tld he wear Michaels- Stern 
| For no other reason than “if 

u appreciate Style, Quality and Serv- 
n the clothes you wear, call on the 





aler who can show you our opring 
lodels.” The clothes can be ‘“‘identi- 
d by the trade-mark—the label of 


enificance.’ 
Why should he buy a Frankel $15 
it? Simply because “this is the suit 
u are going to buy—designed on 
lifth Avenue and made in one of the 
rgest and most sanitary clothing fac- 
ries ‘n America.” These fifteen-dollar 
its are “hand-tailored, all-wool, and 
iranteed to wear or a new suit free 
you can’t expect more of clothes at 
uble the price. 
Why should he buy a Stein-Bloch 
Simply because they’ve been at it 
r fifty-six years? hat counts very 
tle with anything where style is one 
the principal features. Will he buy 
Stein-Bloch because “it will fit him 
th more style at less cost than any 
er make in the world?” 


What impression will all these 
ady-made claims have upen the 


luyers of men's clothing? The 


vles are either youthful, stand- 
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vertising 
institution 1s 
only asstrong as 


the men who are 
back of it. 


Sound principles 


and the proper idea of 
service are all right, but it 
takes real men to measure 
up to the highest ideals of 
modern business. 


We know our business 
from the ground up. We 
have developed experts in 
every department of adver- 
tising work. 


Men of this organiza- 
tion have been schooled to 
meet the highest require- 
ments in the merchan- 
dising and advertising of 
modern business. 


oo+4 
Nichols-Finn 
Advertising 
Company 


14th Floor Kesner Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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ard or Fifth Avenue. The tailor- 
ing is all hand work. The 
materials are “all-wool” in all of 
them although the prices range 
from fifteen to forty dollars. 
Isn’t it possible that there are 
differences in the wool, in the 
linings, in the buttons and other 
things which go to make up a 
suit? Why don’t the manufac- 


turers specify these items for the 
guidance of buyers? ; 
After reading all the foregoing 


CITED AS WORTHY EXAMPLE OF CLOTHING 
ADVERTISEMENT 


advertisements the average man 
will be so confused that he'll de- 
cide to have a suit made to his 
measure by the Royal Tailors. 
They tell him something definite. 

Read the advertisement. This 
clearly is the best clothing adver- 
tisement so far and the ready- 
made manufacturers could with 
profit adopt many of these speci- 
fication features. 

Specifications as indicated are 
needed on many articles we are 
solicited to buy and the sooner 
manufacturers give them the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 

In most cases the consumer 
is now at the mercy of the re- 
tailer—the manufacturers give 
him no help. Instead they dis- 
tract his attention from the main 
issue by a lot of irrelevant mat- 
ter about “style’ and “fashion” 
which cause him to follow the 
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lead of the lady who purchase: 
the unadvertised silk or to go t 
the other extreme and buy th: 
higher-priced article simply be- 
cause the maker tells him it 
the best. 


linia iaaccicitans 
ADVERTISING CUP AWARDE: 


At the June 13 meeting of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit, Mich., the Frank- 
lin — Tro- 
phy up was 
awarded for the 
" second time. lis 
The Cheerie purpose was to 
T encourage __ the 
OASTOVE production of 
better adverts- 
ing matter. Any 
form of  cata- 
logue, booklet or 
circular was ell- 
gible. The 
schedule of pos- 
sible points of 
credit was as 
follows: Compo- 
sition, 30 points; 
design, 16; 
ree lustrations; 
plates, typogra- 
phy, presswork, 
and ‘“‘discretion- 
ary,” 10 each; 
binding, 5. 
_ “The Cheerie Toastove” is the adver- 
tising piece on which the cup has been 
awarded this year. H. Ralph Badger, 
publicity manager of the fleddins Manu- 
facturing Company, was the successful 
contestant. 
_ The successful booklet is an artistic 
little piece of print'ng in two colors, 
with illustrations. The cover would not 
reproduce intelligibly, but the title page, 
in two colors, gives an idea of the char- 
acter of the book and the taste of the 
ee Meg 
W. L. Cowan, assistant advertisng 
manager of the Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, held the cup last year. 
Silene Se iE 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MAN 
WITH THE PENCIL 





To the Richness 


and the Cheer 
thereof 


Detroit 
fore 














I believe the greatest assistance to 
direct success in advertising to-day 
rests in the hands and ability of the 
man backing your efforts. 

We often hear it stated that an ad- 
vertising man makes or breaks an in- 
Stitution. I want to tell you that in 
my mind more advertising men are 
ruined by lack of intelligent support 
than by the so-called “poor work.’ 

Unless co-operation exists, the ad- 
vertiser throws away his energy—takes 
the life, ambition, yes, the soul, of the 
advertis ng department away. 

If you are worthy of the name of ad- 
vertising manager, you should be the 
advertising manager, and you should be 
backed to the letter. 

Ed Geers always keeps his eye on his 
own horse, and who ever won more vic 
tories? 

So keep your eye on your own horse 
rather than on your competitor.—M. L. 
Wilkinson, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Company, St. Louts. 
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= | rg12—— Dallas 


Men of the Associated Advertising Clubs 











EE" 
 Ad- of America: 
rank. eee 
bi a OT often does one of us have a chance to tell all the rest 
th N about something we al] want to hear—and so I appreciate 
“ea : this opportunity to extend all of you a welcome invitation 
oe in the name of the biggest-hearted man in the biggest state in 
th : the Union. 

ae Frank P. Holland, my boss, whom most of you know and the 
mite. rest ought to know, called me into the front office last week and 


Rae asked me to get up some copy for a few full pages in the July 
; advertising journals, to inv te all of you to make Dallas and our 


ta y . . . 
* gn office your National Convention headquarters in 1912. ’ 
aa “You can write it better than I can, can make it more cordial 


The —and make it strong!” said Colonel Holland. I don’t agree with 
aaa him, and as he is out of town, I am simply going to show you 














Bagot his face and let you listen to h's invitation in his own words as 
= he gave them to me. 
ympo- : De The Ad. Copy Man, 
ata FARM AND RANCH—HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE, 
° s | mene Dallas, Tex. cami 
ons; “WE want the Ad. men of Amer- 
ogra- ica to hold their national convention 
work, at Dallas in 1912, because if they 
etion- do it once, we can make them want 
each; to do it again. As an Ad. man, a 
citizen of Dallas and a native Texan, 
dver- I most cordially invite them to come 
been and give our Texas hospitality a 
deer, chance. 
aes “Other sections have had the con- 
vention. Now it is the turn of the 
tistic Southwest—the Big, Ambitious, 
lors, Growing Southwest. 
d not “Our Dallas Club has _ distin- 
page, guished itself in the Ad. club com- 
char- petitions with more blue ribbons 
f the than any other club ‘n the Union. 
We want the Ad. men of the North, 
tisng East, Northwest, West and South- 
| and west to breathe some of this inspir- 
year. ing Southwestern air and slice a 
few seventy-five-pound watermelons 
MAN with us. 
“Dallas with its twelve trunk rail- 
ways is easily reached from every 
e to direction. Jt offers an ocean trip 
0-day or a mountain trip coming and go- 
F the ing, wth side trips to the magnifi- 
cent Gulf coast. It is the fastest 
1 ad- growing city of its size in the 
n in United States, judged by its latest 
at in building record; and our new twen- 
are ty-two-story hotel will be done in 
pport t me for the landing of the National 
Convention monoplanes next year. 
ad- “We are proud of the biggest 
takes state and the greatest agricultural 
f the state in the Union. We want all 
the Ad. men to see it, to pick some 
f ad. ate te, ( of its $20,000,000 cotton crop and 
the ‘ ~ ate taste some of its million dollar El- 
ld be lerta peaches. 
” “In the name of FARM AND RANCH and HOLLAND’S MAGAZINE and 
n his their nine hundred thousand wide-awake Southwestern readers, I want you to 
> Vic nv te the gentlemen of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America to meet in 
National Convention for 1912 at Dallas. I am going to give them this invitation 
1. iace to face at Boston and it is my cherished hope that I may have the pleasure 
pee f welcoming them in another twelve-month here in Texas.” 
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JAMES 
AFTER 36 YEARS WITH 
HARPER’S 


RODGERS IS DEAD 


ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR FIFTEEN 
YEARS—BRAIN FEVER CAUSE OF 
HIS SUDDEN DEMISE, THOUGH 
NERVOUS TROUBLE CONTRIBUTED— 
WAS MEMBER OF MANY CLUBS 





In the sudden and unexpected 
death of James Rodgers, advertis- 
ing manager for Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, of bra:n fever at 
his home in Short Hills, N. J., 
July 5, the advertising world has 
lost one of its most prominent 
and most respected figures. Mr. 
Rodgers spent his entire business 
life with that firm, having entered 
the office as a boy more than 
thirty-six years ago, and risen 
through various departments, until 
some ‘fifteen years ago he became 
the advertising manager. 

Mr. Rodgers was born August 
16, 1859, in New York, the grand- 
son of the late James Rodgers. 
He was educated in local schools 
and at Trinity College, and from 
there went immediately into the 
house of Harper & Brothers, 
where he served an apprenticesh‘p 
in the general office. He later 
graduated into the advertising de- 
partment, which was then in 
charge of Captain Drisler, and 
subsequently became advertising 
manager. 

Mr. Rodgers was a man of nerv- 
ous temperament and very active 
mind, who never spared himself 
in h’s labors. For the last tea or 
twelve months he had been in a 
state of nervous tension, which 
doubtless affected his health. 

His interest in the advertising 
profession and in all advertising 
subjects was unflagging. He was 
a member of the Aldine Associa- 
tion, the Quoin Club, the Renre- 
sentatives Club, the Sphinx Club 
and ‘he Advertising Men’s League 
of New York City, and an honor- 
ary member of numerous other 
clubs. He was held universally in 
high esteem and was constently 
asked to visit and speak before 
clubs in all parts of the country. 
He was generally glad to do sw. 
et least in his earlier husiness life 
Of late, the condition of his health 
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and other interests prevented hi 
from indulging th:s interest to t! 
same extent as formerly. 

His chief activities in the pa 
few years had been along the lin 
of fraternalism. He was Pa 
Grand Regent of the Royal Ar 
num of New Jersey, and devot: 
a great deal of time and ha: 
work, night after night, to its su 
cess. He was a member also 
several other fraternal organiz 
tions. 

The funeral services were he 
at Short Hills, N. J., July 7, a 
were attended by a large numl: 
of advertising men. 

ce eres 
H. J. WHIGHAM SUCCEEDS } 
STONE, JR., AS PUBLISHER 
OF METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 





On account of failing health, Me 
ville E. Stone, Jr., president of tl 
Metropolitan Magazine Company, put 
lishers of the Metropolitan Magazin: 
has retired from that company. Under 
the orders of his physician, Mr. 
Stone will give all his time to the re 
covery of his health. He has been told 
to take at least a year of complete rest. 

Mr. Stone will be succeeded as pres 


dent of the comp?ny and publisher of 


the magazine by Herry J. Whigham, at 
present secretary and a director of th 
company. 

Mr. Whigham says that for the pres 
ent at least there will be no ch anges it 
the editorial staff of the magazine, and 
its policy will be unaltered under ‘the 
new maragement. There might be a 
reorgan zation of the editorial force 
little later on, he said, but not now 
He did not intend to edit it himselt 
but would be publisher only. Mr 
Whigham is also connected with Tow) 
and Country. 

+o>r 
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STROMBERG-CAkLSON TELEPHONI 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Rocuester, July 3, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We believe that the N. C. R. series 
of articles will be very instructive and 
interesting to all interested in sales 
work. The business world has_ been 
taught many things by watching the 
methods of the N. C. R. sales organi 
zation. 

The writer ‘s particularly interested 
to follow these articles, and wishes to 
subscribe for nineteen copies, beginning 
with the issue which contained the first 
article, to be mailed to the attached 
list. of salesmen in our organization. 

Send your invo'ce to this office for 
the required number of copies, whic! 
will cover the entire series of articles 
and we will remit a 

C. Stein, 
Sales me Adv. Manager. 
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OBBS ASKS CLUBS TO 
SEND BEST TO BOSTON 


5. C. Dobbs, president of the 
ssociated Advertising Clubs of 
nerica, has addressed a last of- 
ial message to the clubs, to be 
blished in the July number of 
» association’s organ, The Voice. 
‘ says in part: 

Just a month until we meet in Bos- 


[he approaching convention of the 
sociated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
is being discussed not only in every 
y of the United States, but through- 
t the world. 
t promises to be one of the mos: 
table gatherings America has ever 
n, bringing together in Boston the 
ling creative minds of this country, 
n of dynamic force, as well as great 
lity. Knowledge kinetic will be the 
ding power of those four days. 
Go to Boston resolved to give good 
1 determined to get the best. 
[ appeal now to the clubs to send 
ong delegations to Boston—men who 
t only can and will properly repre- 
t the clubs, but men who will be 
e to return home purveying tc their 
ibs in a proper manner the spirit of 
s great meeting. 
Do not hamper your delegations with 
structions. This is no political or- 
nization, but a body of earnest men, 
dged to the uplift and betterment of 
vertising, which is not only a creative 
rce in the commercial world, but a 
creat civilizing influence, destined to 
iy a large and a larger part in the 
mmercial future of all nations. 


eee ee 
EDITOR KENNETT DEAD 


Thomas Ateuler Kennett, for forty 
ars associated with newspaper work 
d trade journalism in New York 
“tate, died recently in New York, aged 
8 years. He was graduated at Yale 
College in 1863. He entered newspaper 
rk, and in 1886 he purchased, with 
vo others, the Buffalo Express. In 
1873 he founded the Carpet Trade Re- 
ew, which, in 1882, wes merged with 
the Carpet Trade. Later this publica- 
n was called the Carpet _and_Uphol 
ry Trade Review, and Mr. Kennett 
vas still a member of its staff at the 
time of his death. 
At other times Mr. Kennett was as- 
sociate editor of the American Furnt- 
e Gazette, one of the founders of 
e Ironmonger, and editor for two 
ars of the Decorator and Furnisher. 
a 


FOR “ALL-TOWA WEEK” 
Editors of all Iowa newspapers will 
asked by Ralph Bolton. secretary of 

Greater Des Moines Committee, to 
Ip make a success of the “‘All-Iowa 
eek” in October, and teach Iowans 
patronize home industries. 

_—_+o-—— 





' belave anything at all, if ye only 


1 it to me often enough.—Mr, Dooley, 

















Because a tarmer lives in the middle 
of a large lot, some distance from 
the dusty road, doesn’t make him 
any less appreciative of a self-play- 
ing piano than if he lived right above 
the noise and dust of the road in an 
Indiana lime-stone apartment house. 
The man who lives eight blocks 
from his office isn’t really any more 
keen about a motor car than the 
man who lives eight miles from his 
market. ‘These are all the same 
kind of men—farmer or city dwel- 
ler—with the same wants and in- 
stincts, and, other things being 
equal, the same means to gratify 
them. 

You are wrong when you reason 
that the farmer doesn’t buy such 
things. You are wrong when you 
reason that he cannot. 

We have gone from farm to farm 
belonging to Farm and Fireside sub- 
scribers. We know that farmers 
buy everything that city people do 
—except lobster. 


FARM“"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


Springfield, Ohi 
NwYa° § " ~=—s- Chideage 
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AD WRITER NEEDS A REAL 
BUSINESS HEAD 





PEST COPY CAN ALWAYS BE TRACED 
TO THE MAN WHO HAD THE BUSI- 
NESS POINT OF VIEW=—THE MERE 
PROFESSIONAL WRITER, AS OPPOSED 
TO THE BUSINESS WRITER, IS LESS 
IN EVIDENCE THAN FORMERLY— 
CRITICS ANSWERED 


By D. A. Reidy, 
Copy Director, The Ethr'dge Company, 
New York. 

I have read with much interest 
the several adverse criticisms of 
my little talk to the Saturday 
Evening Club as it appeared in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

In this connection there is a 
Chinese saying which, if trans- 
lated into our present day street 
vernacular, would read about like 
this: “A child never squeals until 
it is hurt or imagines it is going 
to be hurt.” 

I fully realize that my opinions 
are not necessarily those of oth- 
ers. Much depends on the point 
of view. If my critics will care- 
fully read once more the report 
of my talk, bringing to bear on it 
a broad, constructive point of 
view, they will probably feel more 
at ease. 

The purport of my address was 
that the mere copy writer or pure- 
ly professional scribe, who writes 
advertisements on theory or sug- 
gestion, without practical knowl- 
edge of salesmanship, has no very 
valuable place in the scheme of 
intelligent advertising, and it be- 
hooves him to develop into a com- 
petent business writer where his 
salary can be based on broader 
experience and more helpful work 
than the mere art of euphoniously 
joining words. 

With due respect to the fears 
and feelings of my critics, I again 
submit that the writing of adver- 
tisements is entirely secondary to 
the know-how of selling goods. 
The “copy” writer, so called, who 


knows nothing about the art of 
salesmanship, is obviously out of 
place in a machine that has to do 
entirely with 
sales. 

No matter how clever he may 
be as a writer, his work must of 


salesmanship and 








INK 


necessity fall short of maximu 
selling effect so long as it is bas« 
on a mere theoretical knowled: 
of seliing goods. 

lf writing ability alone was su 
ficient to produce good advert: 
ing copy, then such men as Bri 
bane, Kaufman and other litera: 
lights would be logical copy wri 
ers in the advertising field. 

To my mind no writer can do 
full justice to advertising copy 
long as he takes his stand on the 
“professional” side and depends 
on a facile pen rather than a busi- 
ness brain. 

Hence my distinction between 


the mere “copy” writer and the 
competent business writer, anil 
hence my advice to ambitious 


young copy writers to mix with 
the business world and get prac- 
tical knowledge of selling goods, 
personally and by mail, for surely 
they will need this experience if 
they are to advance in the adver- 
tising field. 

However much we: advertising 
men may differ as to personal 
view-point or expression, let us not 
get away from the essential fact 
that advertising in all its activities 
is first and last a selling proposi- 
tion. It is not a “profession” in 
the sense of a thing apart from 
the business world. It is strictly 
and beautifully commercial from 
cap to toe. All of its links are 
primarily and necessarily based on 
the knowledge of selling goods 
The more commercialism there is 
in advertising “copy” the better it 
is; the more professionalism there 
is in it the weaker it is. 

With the “professions,” so 
called, advertising is unethical, un- 
professional and admittedly taboo. 
They will have none of it (except 
when it is free). Why then hang 
on to the “professional” point of 
view? Why not frankly acknowl- 
edge that the writing of advertis- 
ing matter is strictly a business 
proposition—the application of a 
business head to a business deal’ 
This being acknowledged, the 
place of the “copy” writer is to 
know as much as he can about 
business—to develop himself into 
a competent business man as 
quickly as may be. So long as h« 
is dependent on the suggestions 
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The 


(pee anne tam 


Doctor’s Influence 





is an asset that every wide-awake firm should develop. Easy 
and inexpensive to obtain, it is undoubtedly more stable and 
dependable than the good will and patronage of any other 
class. Have you ever given any thought to the matter? If 
you have any product of real merit that the physician can 
use himself and recommend to his patients, the possibilities 
that await you are practically unlimited. 


The field simply needs successful cul- 
tivation and this means the use of ad- 
vertising space in the medical journals 
below—"the Big Six” of the country’s 
medical monthlies. Justly popular and 
enjoying large circulations, these high 
class publications offer reputable ad- 
vertisers the quickest, most effective 
and most economical way of securing 
the good will and patronage of the 140,- 
000 physicians of America. 


For full information address 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
American Journal Clinical Medicine, 
hicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery, 
New York, N. Y. 
American Medicine.New York, N. Y. 
Interstate Medical Journal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette..Detroit. Mich. 
S. D. Crovcu, Secretary, 
Ravenswood Station, 
Chicago, III. 

















of somebody else for his point of 
view his pay envelope will suffer 
and his clients’ success will suffer. 
When, on the other hand, through 
practical business experience and 
knowledge of salesmanship he is 
able to use his own initiative, 
based on experience, and to lead 
instead of follow, he will find his 
reward, and his copy will stand 
out. 

The competent advertising 
writer is a multiplied salesman if 
he is anything. For this reason I 
contend that he ought to be a top- 
notch salesman, a man who can 
do the difficult thing. There are 
enough salesmen who can do the 
obvious thing. To me it seems 
extremely illogical that a copy 
writer, who is not able to sell his 
own product at a decent price, 
should undertake the much more 
difficult task of selling other peo- 
ple’s goods through the medium 
of print. 

I have had twenty years of ex- 
perience in advertising lines, and 
each year has brought to me the 
increasing: conviction that adver- 
tising copy to be at its best should 
be the spontaneous expression of 
competent salesmanship on _ the 
part of the writer. 

Whenever you see a piece of 
copy that is particularly strong 
you can trace it back to a man 
who can go out on the road and 
sell goods. The recognition of 
this fact has brought about the 
interesting phenomena of the posi- 
tions of advertising manager and 
sales manager being gradually and 
properly merged under the execu- 
tive ability of one man. 

To emphasize my position, if 
emphasis is necessary, witness 
these excerpts from Sonneborn’s 
symposium in the June 29th issue 
of Printers’ Ink. Note that the 
opinions are those of experienced 
advertising men 

Mr, Manly M. Gillam: “The 
professional writer is apt to be a 
poor advertising builder. Too 
wordy. too superficial, too much 
of sound instead of sense.” 

Mr. Harrison M. Parker says: 
The wr'ter and scholar has no 
more right in the advertising busi- 
ness than he would have iv a 
boiler shop.” 
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he 


John Lee Mahin, than wi 
there is not much better pahorit 
says: “The fact that some write: 
think they cannot become go 
salesmen is due to the mistak« 
notion that bartering is an esse 
tial feature in salesmanship.” 

E. R. Blaine says: “There m 
be a place for the ‘literary felle 
but I should regard him in advei 
tising much as a merchant does 
side line.” 

George Hough Perry, who cei 
tainly speaks from extended e> 
perience, says: “Advertising a: 
selling should never be considere:| 
separately.” 

Frank Presbrey writes: “I do 
not think that the mere profes 
sional ad writer, who has no sens 
of salesmanship, is worth his salt.’ 

These are a few significa: 
straws which show that the mer 
“copy” writer. as a profession: 
man, and as referred to in my ad 
dress, is no longer the factor he 
was a few years ago. To becom: 
valuable on the advertising payroll 
nowadays he must depend mor 
on his business experience and 
general all-around commercial 


knowledge than on the facility of 


his pen, and the sooner he makes 
up his mind to this fact the sooner 
will he find his services amply rec 
ognized and bountifully paid 


ee ened 
HOUSE ORGAN SEED FOR ITALY 


Miran, May 22, 1911. 
Dear Sirs: - 

I wish I could have some srecimens 
of the best. house organs edited i: 
U. S. A. How could I get them? I! 
wish I could get some points from them, 
and in Italy there are none, so far. 

If you could mail a few to me you 
would oblige me very much. I thank 
you in advance, and remain, dear sirs, 

Very trulv yours, 
JoserpH Mazzora, 
2 Via Ciro Menott’, 
Milan. 

. — +08 

J. D. LATOUR SUCCEEDS LATI 
JAMES RODGERS 


The vacancy in the advertising de 
partment of the Harper & Brothers 
publications, occasioned by the sudder 
de-th of James Rodgers, the advertis 
ing manager, on July 5, will be filled 
for the present by J. D. Latour, wh: 
has been a member of the Harper or 
ganization for many years. 

See Sy ee 


Advertising and news are first cous 
ins.—-W. B. Powell, Secretary, Board of 


Trade, Tampa, Fla. 
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A substitute for substitutes 


The regular stenographer is going 
on her vacation. And you’ve got 
to hire a substitute—and you dread 
it. Don’t do it. Instead get 


The Edison 


Business Phonograph 


then, instead of spending the first week trying to make the sub- 
stitute understand you and the second week trying to understand 
the substitute, you go right ahead and dictate to the Edison Busi- 
ness Phonograph just as you dictate to your regular stenographer 
—and when you get through your dictation is in such form that 
any typewriter operator in your office can transcribe it just as 
accurately and more rapidly than your regular stenographer ever 
did—and when your regular stenographer comes back she’ll sur- 
pass all her former speed records by transcribing from the Phono- 
graph twice as fast as from shorthand notes. ‘To say nothing of 
the fact that you can dictate to the Phonograph twice as fast as 
your stenographer can take your dictation in shorthand. 

Result, a 50 per cent saving in the cost of your correspondence. 
The Edison dealer near you will demonstrate the Edison Business 
Phonograph to you on your own work in your own office—or write 
us to-day for full particulars. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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3ACK COVER VS. INSIDE 

POSITION 

THE QUESTION DISCUSSED BY AN AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER WHO DIS- 
PENSES A GREAT MANY BACK COVER 
ADS EACH YEAR—ALLOWING THE 
COLORS TO DO THEIR GREATEST POS- 
SIBLE WORK—BACK COVERS GOOD 
FOR SUMMER ADS 





By fF. P. 


Advertising Manager of L. E. Water- 
man Company (Fountain Pens), 
New York. 


[EpitortaL Note:—-What_ considera- 
tions should be held in mind by an 
advertiser in preparing copy for back 
covers? Should the layout and argu- 
ment of back-cover copy be essentially 
different from that which is assigned 
to the inside of the magazine? How 
do the different positions in a maga- 
zine rank in order of desirability? 
Mr. Seymour in the following article 
thus answers these questions from his 
— at the request of Printers’ 
INK. 


Seymour, 


Back covers of standard maga 
zines have proven to be good ar 
vertising for Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens. There is such a 
limited number of good, standard 
publications, however, to make 
way for all large advertisers, that 
it is especially satisfactory that 
the use of inside pages proves up 
so well. 

Most all of the designs that the 
L. E. Waterman Company uses 
for back cover space would also 
answer for inside page space, but 
I do not feel, personally, that one- 
half of the copy that we use for 
inside space would do for cover 
space even if the same design were 
produced in colors. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pens are, more or less, a techni- 
cal line, and frequently require 
certain lines of copy to be pre- 
pared with considerable text mat- 
ter, which we do not feel to be 
well advised for cover space. We 


do feel. however, that there is 
more than the “flash”  prin- 
ciple attached to the use of 
hack cover space. The main 


flash” is the trade-mark of 
the article advertised, and if that 
is good, and bold and prominent, 
and can readily be seen from a 
distance, I believe the purpose of 
the back cover space is accom- 
plished on the general publicity 





INK 
idea of “sinking in” the trad.- 
mark. If the trade-mark is boid 


@ 


and the design attractive, t 
chances are pretty good that tie 
person who is perusing the pa..s 
will read through a= certin 
amount of descriptive, or seas 
able, text matter. 

What I like about cover sp 
is to see a good, strong Wat 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen tra 
mark standing out plainly on the 
magazines that are read during 
travel, or turned back-up in clu)s, 
libraries, etc. Here is a proof of 


one of our summer cover advyer- 
tisements which has less text mut- 
ter than usual for us. 


We belicve 





BACK COVER AD WITH SUMMER FLAVOR 


that in this advertisement we have 
struck a pretty good one, in that 
it has a good force of summer 
sugggestion. (It is reproduced 
herewith. ) 

For us, I feel that the second 
best position in most magazines 
is the page facing second cover, 
for, if you have an article of mer- 
chandise that has any interest, and 
appeals to as large a field as do 
Waterman’s Ideals, you can gen- 
erally get a magazine reader to 
stop at least a moment for the 
first advertisement to which he 
opens up, if it has its power ol 
interest. Beyond that, and per- 
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’ haps the first advertisement fol- | 
meee l ving reading matter, I would 








: bc . have a right-hand page in the ad- 
apie \ tales section of the magazine 
at tne eee lie. - her | i 

mixed in with other large anc 


®eeeaneee 


Pass well-known manufacturers, with- 








se ovt further preference. 
eas ilehied So Naini 
QUESTION OF BaCKBONE 
Va : CreEAM OF WuHEaT CoMPANY. 
pi MINNEAPOLIs, June 28, 1911. 
geet E. tor of Printers’ Ink: 
ON The noted with some concern and surprise 
during th admission of friend Howard P. 
cluds R zgles in the last issue of PRINTERS’ 
ee I.«, headed in bold, black type: ‘“‘Fic- 
a ol tia is the Backbone of Magazine Cir- t 
adver- cy ation,” and, until I read on further eC 
t mat- ‘ found that he did not a to anno 
aes reer to the fiction with regard to cir- 
belicve c: ation, I thought it was intended for try out 


andid confession, and might be food 


= 7 some people’s souls. 9 
\las, however, I found that it re- Everybody’s 





n's ferred to a kind 'j Fete a , 
} ever, I think that Frien uggles spoke h 
wser than he intended to. Although wit a small 
as the Smart Set is, I understand, ow § ‘ d 
lig to have their statements verifiec ~ 
fiction cannot be the backbone of their one time a 
circulation. 
[ note that our good friends ‘of the any mor 
Butterick Trio and Ez ees s have at 7 ore 
last come over the Pike, an conse- 
quently, fiction is no longer the back- than you 
tone of their circulation. 
think they are very sensible, and can take 


hat ultimately they will all have to get 
er on the sunny side of the street 


1 quit selling gold bricks in the the train to 


a 

shade. There are quite a number still 

out of the fold, however, but the ad- Y k 

vertiser is like the democratic puppy ONKeTS a 
he is gradually getting his eyes open, 

and when he really can see_ plainly few times 


enough so that he is warranted in go- 
ing out in the daylight alone, the fact 


that fiction is in reality the backbone to see if it 


of so much magazine circulation will 








he a fiction in itself. ° 
E. Mapes. sa good 
+2> - 
BIG PUBLICITY RETURNS 
_— | way to go 
The ee Bureau of Immigra- hi e 
FLAVOR tion, according to a letter written by 
the secretary, Alfred Patek, to T. W to C 1Cago. 
‘e have LeQuatte, president of the Des Moines 
: \dmen’s Club, has traced land sales 
in that f $1,500,000 on a publicity investment 
ummier f $5,000 and the sales traced proba- 


bly amount to only about one-quarter 


oduced 
. the results actually — obtained. 
Sania aaa 




















second INJURED AGENT SUES 
— A personal injury suit for $5,000 has 
cover, been filed by Welcome U. Kirby, a Mil 
yf mer- waukee _ advertising agent, against 
st, and Charles H. Cole for injuries sustained 
2 a on April 13, 1910, when he was run 
as down by Cole’s automobile. He suf- 
in gen- fered a fractured skull and other in- 
ider to juries. 
+e 
for the Fancy borders attract the eye, but 
ich he e dog with the hanasomest collar. sel- 
wer of m wins the fight.—‘‘Rusty Mike’s 
I ary,” Seattle, Wash. 
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WHERE 
TION” 


IS THE BEST “POSI- 
IN A MAGAZINE? 


ADVERTISER OF FOOD SPECIALTY DIS- 
CUSSES THE RELATIVE MERITS OF 
BACK-COVERS AND OF INSIDE POSI- 
TIONS —— DIFFERENTIATING THE 
KINDS OF COPY BEST FOR HIS PROP- 
OSITION IN EACH SPACE—-SHOULD 
THE BACK-COVER, IN COLORS, OPER- 
ATE ONLY ON THE “FLASH” PRIN- 
CIPLE ?—IM POSSIBLE TO FORMU- 
LATE RULES FOR ALL ADVERTISERS 


A. De 


Director of Publicity, Shredded 
Company, Niagara Falls, 


[Epitor1aL Note:—This article by 
Mr. De.Weese is a reply to a letter 
written him by Printers INK, wherein 
an advertiser was quoted as saying 
that back cover magazine space should 
be so arranged as to operate on the 
“flash” principle, with a minimum of 
educat onal argument and a maximum 
»9f impressionistic value. We then 
asked Mr. De Weese: “Should back 
cover copy be essentially different in 
layout and subject matter from copy 
running inside the magazine? In view 
of the fact that the back covers of 
most of the leading magazines are con- 
tracted for far in advance, sometimes 
as much as four years, what do you 
consider the next best magazine posit on 
for your advertising—inside front cover, 
inside back cover, first page following 
reading, or where?” 


Weese, 
Wheat 
Y 


By Truman 


I am very glad to give you my 
views regarding the relative value 
and proper uses of back covers 
and inside pages of magazines. 

In considering this question one 
naturally considers it with refer- 
ence to his own proposition. If I 
were advertising Ivory Soap, or 
the Eastman Kodak, or Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder, I might take 
entirely different position regard- 
ing the relative values and uses of 
these pages. Personally I never 
am much interested in theoretical 
platitudes or generalities on ad- 
vertising. I always prefer some- 
thirg concrete and specific—some- 
thing that represents the practical 
experience of a man who has suc- 
cessfully advertised one product. 
No one can persuade me that the 
advertising problem for the Pierce 
Arrow Car is the same as it is for 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit. I as- 
sume, therefore, that you are in- 


terested only in my views as they 
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relate to Shredded Wheat adv 
tising, for I am very sure t! 
what I have learned about 

own proposition is the only thi 
that could have any possible val 


to the readers of Printers’ Ix 
even though I might have \: 


definite v.ews as to what ought 
be done with other advert 
products. 

I believe that the back cover 
a magazine or illustrated weel 
is a “poster proposition” and he 
should be used only by those pri 
ucts that lend themselves to t 
kind of pictorial advertising. IP 
ter advertising does not lend its 
to digaified, argumentative te 
It is employed most effectively 
advertising those products which 
permit of effective pictorial repre 
sentation and where the “sell 
arguments” may be most grat 
caliy and convincingly portray 
in picture rather than in text 
follows, therefore, that the use 
much text on a back cover woul 
be a foolish and wasteful expend 
t:re of money, for poster effec 
and argumentative talk are incor 
patible. 

Ising a combination of color 
bright and flashy enough to at- 
tract attention detracts from t! 
dignity of the argument in tl 
text. In proportion as an adver- 
tisement is played up in colors, in 
that same proportion does it lose 
in convincing power. A riot of 
brilliant color appeals to the im- 
agination and attracts attention, 
_ cannot be regarded zs a vehi , 

‘'e for the serious argument called 
for by what we are pleased to r 
gard as “educational advert sing.” 
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The inside pages are far better 
adapted to “reason-why” copy in 
which it is desired to lead the 


mind of the reader from premise 
to logical conclusions, leaving 
impress‘on calculated to eventi 
ate in a purchase of the commoid- 
itv advertised. 

I might illustrate this point by 
stating that an editor of an illus- 
trated weekly who desired to print 
an editorial inaugurating a greit 
movement among his readers for 
reform in some department « f 
civic activity would not print it 1 
colors on the back page. 
would print it in uniform type, 




















black ink, on the inside page in 
close juxtaposition to other read- 
ing matter, giving it a setting that 
harmonized with its dignity and 
seriousness of utterance. 

From which you will under- 
stand that it all depends on the 
product advertised and the char- 
acter of the “selling arguments” 
which it is desired to present to 
the attention of the reader. 

Now, it so happens that adver- 
tis‘ng Shredded Wheat is an edu- 
cational proposition.. The product 
itself ordinarily does not lend it- 
self to poster effects of any kind 
except at certain seasons of the 
year when we desire to present 
the suggestion of a combination 
with strawberries, raspberries or 
other fruit in an appetizing, lus- 
cious manner. As this is not the 
common or primary use of Shred- 
ded Wheat Biscuit, however, the 
most of the advertising must be 
of the argumentative, convincing 
kind which is presented most ef- 
fectively on the inside cover pages 
in black and white, or on the pages 
facing inside cover pages. 

We do not take the “run of mag- 
azine” at any price, preferring to 
pay extra for special positions be- 
cause of the peculiar character of 
our product, which doesn’t permit 
of the kind of pictorial advertising 
which will attract attention in any 
position in the magazine. 

In other words, Shredded Wheat 
advertising might be called a 
“poster proposition” in June and 
July, when we are endeavoring to 
show its uses in connection with 
strawberries and other berr‘es, 
while for the rest of the year it 
lends itself most effectively to the 
kind of advertising in which die- 
tetic arguments may be presented 
logically and convincingly. When 
we run an advertisement on a 
back-cover showing the strawber- 
ries and Shredded Wheat in natu- 
ral colors we are appealing largely 
to those readers who are already 
familiar with Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit and who require only the 
seasonable suggestion as to its use 
with berries. We therefore re- 
frain from filling the page with 
too much text, depending merely 
upon the luscious looking straw- 
berries to attract attention and 
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convey the suggestion intended. 

When it comes to the relative 
advertising value of preferred po- 
sitions in magazines I should rank 
them in this order: (1) inside 
cover page; (2) page facing inside 
cover page; (3) page facing last 
printed page; (4) page facing sec- 
ond inside cover page; (5) second 
inside cover page; (6) outside 
cover page. 

For some other product than 
Shredded Wheat, however, I might 
place outside cover page first, fol- 
lowed by the other pages in the 
order named above. It is true that 
we use only a picture of our prod- 
uct in newspaper advertising and 
that we use closely set, solid diet- 
etic argument for Shredded Wheat 
rather than the display style of 
advertising commonly used in 
newspapers. 

If you will look over a se- 
ries of newspaper advertisements 
for Shredded Wheat, however, 
you will find a variety of 
setting. An advertisement con- 
sisting of a few strong lines in 
large type will be alternated with 
an advertisement of smaller type 
set in double column, intended to 
present in a serious, convincing 
manner the reasons why we make 
Shredded Wheat in its peculiar 
form and why the shredding 
process’ is better than any other 
process for making the whole 
wheat digestible; also reasons 
why it is better for the human 
stomach than so-called high-pro- 
tein diet, etc., etc. 

I’ have my own notions about 
newspaper advertising. It is my 
belief that if you present the sell- 
‘ng arguments for a product like 
Shredded Wheat in a dignified, 
serious, interesting manner, ap- 
pealing. to the common sense of 
the reader. without rhetorical 
flapdoodle, you can get the atten- 


‘tion and interest of most news- 


paper readers, even though the 
newspaper is only printed for a 
day and is forgotten after twenty- 
four hours. It is the constant 
hammering away every day in the 
consecutive issues of the daily 
newspaper which makes the final 
definite, positive impress‘on which 
you get from the magazine that 
has a life of thirty to sixty days. 
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@® LESLIE'S ILLUSTR: 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


Optimistic and constructive creating conservative opinion 
and bettering business conditions. It appeals to a 


substantial and thinking class. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 


A leading automobile advertiser speaking of the 1espon- 
siveness of Leslie’s readers says, “They were of unusually 
good class, among them a large share of profe-sional 


and high grade business men.” 





A high class financial advertiser says, “The returns have 
been remarkably satisfactory and from an especially good 





class of people.” 


A book publisher writes, “The cost per order has 
been extremely gratifying. The quality of the orders is 
distinctly good. 


The manager of a municipal advertising campaign states, 
“The inquiries are of better average grade than those 
produced by other mediums used.” 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS, Western Manager CIRCULATION O | ER 7 
SURSCRII 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 965 % 
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RESPONSIVENESS 


An advertiser of food products writes, “We are glad to 
say that we have received very satisfactory benefits from 


our advertising in Leslie's.” 


An advertiser of firearms writes, “Leslie's has far out- 
stripped all other publications.” 


ADVERTISERS 


The number of advertisers who have used Leslie’s con- 
tinuously during 1910 and 1911 proves Leslie’s to be a 
prohtable general medium. 





LOW RATE 


The low cost per thousand circulation and even national 





distribution cannot be equalled by any other national 





weekly. This can be substantiated by facts. We have 
these facts in book form, showing comparative rates of 
twenty-four publications, letters from advertisers, etc. It 


will be sent upon request. 


IN O IER 340,000 COPIES ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager 
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SURSCRIPTION 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HARN IS NEW A. N. A. M. 
PRESIDENT 


CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION 
ON RATES, CIRCULATION, ETC., TO 
BE ESTABLISHED IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS— 
ASSOCIATION REPRESENTS  AN- 
NUAL APPROPRIATION OF $17,- 
000,000 
O. C. Harn, advertising man 

ager of the National Lead Com- 

pany, New York, was chosen 
president of the Association of 

National Advertising Managers to 

succeed E. St. Elmo Lewis, at the 

annual meeting of the association 

held in Buffalo, June 30. G fa i. 

Hawkins, the N. K. Fairbank Co., 

Chicago, was chosen vice-presi- 

dent and F. H. Cole, Peter Hen- 

derson & Co., New York, treas- 
urer. ; 

The following were elected to 
the board of directors for a term 
of three years: 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit; L. . 
Greene, The Sherwin- Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland; J. H. Dyer, Dennison 
Mfg. Company, Boston; Tim Thrift, 
The American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

The officers of the association 
are also members of the board of 
directors, and the eight hold-over 
members of the board are as fol- 
lows: 

H. G. Ashbrook, The Glidden Var- 
nish Company, Cleveland; H. W. Ford, 
Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit; 
William H. Ingersoll, Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Bre., New York; F. T. Jov, E. A. 
Mallory & Sons, Danbury, Conn.; L. C. 
McChesney, Thomas A. Edsor, Inc., 
Orange, N. J.; G. S. Parker, Parker 
Pen Comnany, Janesville, Wis.; A. C. 
Reiley, Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York; J. H. Weddell, Gage 
Brothers & Co., Chicago. 

The recommendation of the 
committee on circulation and 
rates, to establish a clearing house 
bureau of general information, 
was adopted. 

The proposed clearing house 
will also clear other information, 
as asked for by members and as 
deemed advisable by the board 
of directors. 

It will be conducted in co-oper- 
ation with the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, the maga- 
zine interests, the Association of 


New York Advertising Agents 
and the national association, if 
formed. The intention, which is 
made evident by the character of 
the organization, is not to antag- 
onize any interests, but to make 1t 
to the interest of all to contribute 
and dignify the desired data. 

In carrying out the plan a 
synopsis of questions will be 
drafted, the answers to which 
when obtained will prove valu- 
able in assisting members to 
place contracts. 

As a further step ii the direc- 
tion of system an “ideal contract” 
will be drafted for the use of 
members in placing their advertis- 
ing. An “ideal contract” is used 
by members of the Technical Pub 
licity Association, New York, of 
which association, by the wey, 
Mr. Harn, the newly elected pres- 
‘dent of the Advertising Manag- 
ers, is also president. 

The note of the committee re- 
port was echoed in a report made 
by L. C. McChesney, advertising 
manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., to the propaganda commit- 
tee, in which he said that the dis- 
trust felt by national advertisers 
toward publishers and circulation 
statements “is due to the tricki- 
ness, if not outright dishonesty, 
of a small percentage of the pub- 
lishers. A few publishers have 
been caught swearing to false 
and misleading statements. A 
few others have found ways of 
— the expert auditors un- 
‘l advertisers have unjustly come 
- doubting all publishers and 
their statements. 

“Let a beginning (in reform) 
le made by establishing the hon- 
esty of the sworn statement. Let 
7n organization like the A. N. 
M. head the movement. Let it 
ask publishers for sworn. state- 
ments of circulations, telling them 
that such statements will be ac- 
cepted without question by its 
members, and offer to pay $100 
for every statement found to be 
dishonest.” 

This plan, he continues, was 
successfully carried out for sev- 
eral years by Rowell’s Directory. 

Mr. Lewis, the retiring presi- 
dent. gave some interesting fig- 
ures in his annual report regard- 
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ing the membership of the associ- 
ation. There are now practically 
100 members, of whom 53 are in 
the Eastern states and 47 in the 
West and South. The concerns 
represented employ 140,800 per- 
sons, of whom 10,000 are sales- 
men and 1,408 in the advertising 
departments, an average of 16 
persons in each advertising de- 
partment. 

In half of the concerns repre- 
sented the sales and advertising 
departments are one. 

The total capital represented by 
the association is $300,000 000; 
and the total annual advertising 
appropriation $17,000,000. 

President Lewis reviewed the 
past work of the association and 
outlined its probable future de- 
velopment. 


The concluding feature of the | 


convention was an open round- 

table discussion, which proved so 

successful that it will be made a 

fixture in future annual meetings. 
a 


“OUR POPULAR UNDERTAKER” 


LamMontTviL_e, N. Y., June 21, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a former New York advertising 
man, I am compelled to send you “a 
beautiful one,” which I stumbled on ac- 
cidentally. 

A friend of mine is at Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., taking the waters for 
her health. She writes me that the fol- 
lowing legend appears on the bottom 
of the tin cups with which one of the 
celebrated springs is equipped: 

“Drink to the Popularity of 
Charles Sticht, 

Furniture Dealer and 
Funeral Director.” 

Could you beat it? 

Cordially, 
G. P. Hutcuins. 


<--> —___— 


A ROLAND FOR BUFFALO’S 
OLIVER 





We have heard recently of a little 
flurry by which one city was charged 
with attempting to take the furniture 
industry away from another, taking ad- 
vantage of a little local disorder. I 
submii it would take a good many years 
for a city, say Buffalo, to place its fur- 
niture on a selling basis against furni- 
ture beat ng the brand of, say, Grand 
Rapids, withthe mark underscored with 
the name of the makers who are known 
all around the world.—L. H. Martin, 
Advertising Manager, Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati. 
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WORKING WITH 
MANAGERS 


BRANCH 





THEIR CO-OPERATION AN IMPORTANT 
PART IN AN ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN — INQUIRIES REFERRED TO 
BRANCHES FOR ACTION OFTEN PUTS 
SUCCESS OF THE ADVERTISING AT 


THE MERCY OF BRANCH  EFFI- 
CIENCY 
By C. M. Lemperly, 
Assistant Advertising Manager, The 


American Multigraph Sales Co. 

Organizations operating their 
own branch sales offices and rely- 
ing upon the managers at various 
strategic points cannot give too 
much consideration to the han- 
dling of their business from those 
points—particularly as regards ad- 
vertising follow-up matter, 

Probably these organizations do 
not realize the possibilities of 
making or unmaking success in an 
advertising campaign, which these 
branch managers control. Every 
transaction that goes on in their 
individual territories must have 
their sanction and if they are in- 
efficient managers it is at times 
difficult to discover their short- 
comings, so carefully can they be 
concealed. 

But inefficiency in handling ad- 
vertising follow-ups will always 
come to light because the inquirers 
have the privilege of investigat- 
ing and taking matters up with 
the home office. 

There is to-day no more ab- 
sorbing problem before advertis- 
ers than the one of answering ad- 
vertisements. Does it ever occur 
to you when you stack up a bun- 
dle of inquiries on your desk and 
look at them simply as a bundle 
to be gone through in a rush to 
clear your desk for writing copy 
or some such work, that each one 
of those letters was written by 
someone who at the time of writ- 
ing was interested in what you 
make or sell? And that each one 
represents a request which should 
he handled with great care and 
thoughtfulness? Probably these 
things do occur to you at the home 
office. But the important thing 
is yet to come. How will they be 


looked upon by your branch man- 
agers 


when forwarded? Will 
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they see in these letters possibil- 
ities of direct sales? Will they 
give these inquiries the attention 
which you as the manager of the 
entire campaign might give them? 
Will your branch managers 
“sense” out the inquirers’ reasons 
for writing and answer the ques- 
tions to the point? 

These are the questions which 
should concern you. There are 
many others equally as important. 

The manner of referring in- 
quiries to branch managers varies 
according to the ideas of the ad- 
vertising managers of different 
concerns. Some send the accu- 
mulated inquiries to their branch 
managers in a bundle. simply sort- 
ing out the proper territories. 
Others refer each inquiry sepa- 
rately with a special letter. I be- 
lieve the latter way is by far the 
better. This enables you who for- 
ward the inquiries to comment 
upon the main requirements of 
the inquirer so that when your 
branch manager gets your corre- 
spondence he feels more of an 
obligation and perhaps more of 
an incentive to follow that in- 
quiry up personally if possible. 
Of course, where the article sold 
is a small one, jt would not pay 
to give each inquiry this atten- 
tion, but in lines which offer 
larger selling possibilities and rep- 
resent more of an outlay, the lat- 
ter system is most effective. 

Branch managers are peculiar 
yet human. They resent letters 
of criticism from the home office. 
If they are successful in selling 
goods you must handle them cau- 
tiously. They are the men upon 
whom you must depend heart and 
soul and therefore you cannot 
afford to antagonize them one iota. 
There must be complete harmony 
between the advertising depart- 
ment and the branch houses in 
the handling of inquiries for the 
inattention of the one may upset 
the plans of the other. 

I believe, too, that the home of- 
fice should back up the branch 
houses persistently in giving them 
assistance and material for effec- . 
tive follow-up. The advertising 
department can be of the greatest 
help to a branch manager by giv- 
ing him the benefit of advertising 
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suggestions coupled with selling 
force. Most branch managers are 
salesmen only and _ have little 
knowledge of advertising matters. 
They try to embody selling points 
with disregard for advertising 
principles and the advertising de- 
partment should insist that branch 
managers submit to the home of- 
fice for approval all advertising 
campaigns or features that may 
be contemplated. The success or 
failure will be up to the advertis- 
ing department and the latter 
should therefore be allowed the 
privilege of offering suggestions 
and criticism, 

When home and branch offices 
work together with a common end 
in view at all times there will be 
more efficiency in the results of 
advertising campaigns, The home 
office is the power house where 
the ideas and plans originate. The 
branch manager is the one who 
must bring these plans and cam- 
paigns to a successful conclusion. 
Results can only be had by the 
closest and most friendly rela- 
tionship between headquarters and 
branches. 

a aaa ae 


DRUGGIST HALTS U. C. STORES 
COMPANY 





3y appealing to the Department of 
Justice, Clifton M. Rawlins, a Cleve- 
jand druggist, has succeeded in having 
the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Tobacco case 
brought to bear on the United Cigar 
Stores Company, and the opening of 
two new stores by that concern in that 
city has been abandoned. 

This is said to be the first time the 
decision has been put into effect. 


——_+0+ —_—- 


ADAMS SUCCEEDS PRESTON AS 
DAILY CLUB SECRETARY 





The resignation of Ernest J. Preston, 
for two years past secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Daily Newspaper 
Club of New York, has been followed 
by the appointment of James W. Adams 
to the position. Mr. Adams has been 
for the past two years assistant to 
Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. He is a graduate of Harvard 


University and was formerly a special 
writer on the New York World. 

Mr. Preston returns to the general 
advertising agency business as_ vice- 
president of the Lotos Advertising Com- 
pany, of which Irving Rosenbaum is 
president, 











Agents ! 
Advertisers! 


Plan To Get 
Canadian 
Business 


NOW! 


Get ahead of the reci- 
procity rush. No better 
time than now to make a 
start—no_ better medium 
in which to make it than 
the 


Canadian 
Home 
Journal 


Reaches a field un- 
touched by U. S. maga- 
zines—not covered by any 
other Canadian medium. 
Many of the biggest U. S. 
and Canadian advertisers 
are with us now. You 


need the C. H. J., too. 


Advance in Rates 


takes effect this Fal. 
Contracts accepted now 
at present bargain rates. 
You'll save money by 
acting promptly. Write 
for rate card and sample 
copy to 


Canadian Home Journal 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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SIZING UP A CUSTOMER 


NOT SAFE TO TAKE 
BOY'S ESTIMATE OF THE MAN 
WAITING OUTSIDE — “HAYSEED” 
WHO HAD BIG CONTRACT TO PLACE 
PREFERRED MAN WHO LOOKED BE- 
NEATH THE EXTERIOR 





THE OFFICE 





By J. W. Binder. 


[EpitortaL Note:—This story, while 
written in the fiction style, is really a 
fact story, with names substituted. A 
matter-of-fact narrative of the incident 
would lose much of the atmosphere 
which is here delightfully preserved by 
the fiction style. This point is men- 
tioned because Printers’ Ink is essen 
tially an exponent of facts. Not that 
fiction itself needs any apology, but 
—well, it seemed too good to miss.] 

MacGregor was Scotch. 
this here because I am, 
Pennsylvania Dutchman and I 
once knew a MacGregor who 
talked Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. It’s no harm to be 
explicit in these matters, so my 
story will start out with nothing 
vague or uncertain. At the time 
the incidents told about happened, 
MacGregor was not in my employ, 
although he soon after came over, 
“to his sorrow,” as he sometimes 
says when he feels facetious. For 
this reason I will tell the story in 
the third person, just as I got it 
from Scarsdale. 

The day was unmistakably hot. 
There was reason for this. The 
Fourth of July was just one day 
away and the sun had shone from 
a cloudless sky for a week past. 

In the sales department of the 
Mannington Company the men 
were working in their shirt 
sleeves. Some of them who had 
already received their assignments 
for the day, and had drawn desk 
detail had even removed their col- 
lars. This was against the rules, 
but on such a hot day with the 
“galourious” Fourth only twenty- 
four hours away, the sales man- 
ager was not going to insist on 
“rules.” 

About 11.30, the boy brought in 
a message to Scarsdale, the sales 
manager, who waved his hand at 
him with that well known Lydia 
Pinkham “Stop! woman” gesture 
for which he was noted. The boy 
stonped all right. Once he hadn't, 
and Scarsdale had broken a 


I say 
myself, a 
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phonograph speaking-tube over 
his head. He was wise now. 

In a minute Scarsdale had fin- 
ished the letter he was dictating 
and motioned to the boy, who 
sidled up to the desk and said: 

’S a guy out here looks like a 
hayseed wants a salesman.” 

“Show him in,” said Scarsdale 
and then, “Johnny,” he called, 
“Come back. No man is a guy 
to the Mannington Company; re- 
member that, hayseed or not.” 

Yes, sir,’ responded the boy. 

Presently he reappeared aboitt 
ten feet in advance of an indi- 
vidual who certainly had all the 
earmarks of a hayseed, and who 
might have been called a guy if 
that epithet was ever justified. 
Tall, Janky, with clothes that 
might have fitted a man less tall 
and of wider girth. He was not 


a promising customer. 
Scarsdale rose and extended 
his hand. 


“Glad to see you, sir,” he said. 
“What can we do for you?” 


“T’d like some _ information 
about switchboards,” was the re- 
ply. 


Scarsdale ran his eye down the 
line of salesmen’s desks. Sur- 
prising how busy those boys were 
at that minute. 

Halfway down the room, his 
eye fell upon MacGregor, who 
had drawn a desk detail that day. 

“Mac,” he called, “Come here a 
minute.” “Mr.—r—r——” he hes- 
itated a minute for the man to 
supply his name, but as he did not 
rise to the bait, Scarsdale con- 
tinued, “Mac, will you talk to this 
man about switchboards?” 

“Certainly, glad to,” answered 
the genial MacGregor. leading the 
way to his desk. After the man 
had been’ seated, MacGregor 
opened: 

“What kind of a switchboard 
were you thinking about getting?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What did you want on 
lights, motors, feed wires?” 

“Some of each. I guess.” 

“Holy smoke!” thought Mac- 


it— 


Gregor, “here’s a case sure, and 
Scarsdale expects me to sell 
switchboards to a man_ who 


doesn’t know what he wants it 
for.” Tnstinct, however, reassert- 
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cd itself, and MacGregor made an- 


ther try on a different tack. 
“How soon would you have to 


have it?” he queried. 


“Yesterday,” was the monosyl- 

abic answer, without moving a 
nuscle. 

That would have been a facer 
or any one but a Scotchman. 

“That soon?” with evident con- 
ern. 

“Yep, anyway that’s what they 
told me up at the directors’ meet- 
ing yesterday. They seemed to 
think, that having decided on the 
matter at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, I should have had the stuff 
ready the day before.” 

“You know,” he concluded with 
disgust in his voice, ‘how these 
silk-hat fellows are—think voting 
the money is the principal thing. 
Why, you can get money from the 
bank at any time; but you've got 
to build machinery.” 

This was quite a promising 
opening. MacGregor looked re- 
lieved. The man could really talk. 
While this thought was flashing 
through the salesman’s mind, the 


man broke out again as follows: 

“They're going to build a tun- 
nel across the city, you know, 
from the North River to the East 
River. That is, they are to fur- 
ntsh the money. 1|’m the goat 
that’s got to do the job.” 

He seemed to feel offended and 
sore about the whole affair. Mac- 
Gregor hastened to get in tune 
with him. 

“If you're the goat, you came 
to the right place, for we’ ve got 
the stuff that will help you “butt” 
your way through.” 

The man smiled. “You're all 
right,” he said. ‘Now let’s get to 
work. My name is Finnegan. I 
represent the Dignon Contracting 
Company.” 

The ice broken, Finnegan 
opened up and in a dozen sen- 
tences told MacGregor just what 
he wanted him to figure on— 
switchboards, motors, wiring and 
generators. He knew just what 
he wanted. His ignorance was a 
pose assumed, as will be seen 
later, for a purpose. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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MEDICAL RECORD 


A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery | 

(Founded in 1866) | 

HE general advertiser who may contemplate 

entering the Medical field should make his 

first essay in a periodical of representative im- 

portance. To test the field by a trial in second-rate 

papers, however much vaunted, could result in an | 

unreliable conclusion at the best, and would most | 
probably result in disappointment. 


If the Medical field is new ground to you, ask some 
old, reliable Medical House what weekly they con- 


BEST IN AMERICA 
| WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





New York 
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“ll hand you an estimate and 


sketches to-morrow, tinnegan,’ 
MacGregor said atter halt an 
hour’s talk. .’Lhen, remembering 


the date as he picked up his calen- 
dar, he said, *But hold on—to- 
morrow’s the Fourth.” 

“You couldn't celebrate it any 


better,” came back the Irishman. 
“Remember, them folks wanted 
delivery yesterday.” 


‘See you at Ilo to-morrow,” 
swered MacGregor. 

He escorted his visitor to the 
elevator and returned to his desk 
to dictate, while the matter was 
fresh in his mind, the data re- 
garding what he saw was going 
to be a big business. This done, 
he turned the cylinder over to a 
girl to be transcribed and saun- 
tered up to Scarsdale’s desk. 

“That fellow was no hayseed,” 
he said to the sales manager. 

“No?” queried that individual. 

“No,” said MacGregor. “That 
was Finnegan, of the Dignon Con- 
tracting Company. He’s going to 
put a hole through Manhattan 
Island, and I’m going to sell him 
the machinery which will furnish 
the power to do it.” 

“Yes?" queried Scarsdale. 

“Yes,” echoed MacGregor. 


an- 


All that was several years ago. 
When the first car passed through 
the tunnel, in the party on it with 
the ‘silk hats” who wanted de- 
livery “yesterday” were Finnegan, 
Scarsdale and MacGregor. When 
the car had passed under the city 
in record time, while the party 
and some “guns” were sitting 
about a banquet table, MacGregor 
got Finnegan and Scarsdale into 
acorner. They were old acquaint- 
ances and good friends by now. 

‘Finnegan, that day when you 
came into my office to ask about 
this power outfit, you remember ?” 

“Sure.” 

“You must have been in the 
offices of some of our competitors 
before, weren't you? You must 
have got their prices.” 

“Sure.” 

“How was it that you took my 
prices and plans without ques- 
tion?” 

“T didn’t. 
tract because 


I gave you the con- 
your 


prices were 


a an’t. 
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right, also because you delivered 
the goods; if not ‘yesterday,’ at 
least in contract time. Sut the 
principal reason was because you 
treated me like a man, In the 
Eastern company’s and in _ the 
Consolidated offices I was referred 
to a boy who referred me to an- 
other boy who promised to take 
up the matter in writing, but never 
did. You, MacGregor, got the 
business largely because you saw 
through the clothes to the man 
beneath.” 

‘That shows the danger of !et- 
ting boys meet strangers,” said 
Scarsdale. “Our own office boy, 
Finnegan, announced you to me 
as a ‘guy that looks like a hay- 
seed.’ ” 

“But, I didn’t do business with 
your office boy,” said Finnegan. 

“All prospects look alike to me,” 
said MacGregor; and the incident 
was closed. 

ee 
PREDILECTION 
CENCY 


PUBLIC FOR DE- 

“The public, through te newspaper, 
which is the chief educator, after all, 
has become very wise, as well as very 
exacting,” said William C. Freeman, 
advertising marager of the New York 
Evening Mail, at the recent dinner of 
the Merchants’ and Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Binghamton, N. Y. “The 
people want to have nothing to do with 
fakirs or smarties or pretenders, hey 
want to give their business to the men 
who are true blue, and they propose 
to do it. They do not want to have 
anything to do with any man who is 
not straight. They do want to deal 
with a man who is willing, when he 
sells a dollars’ worth of merchandise to 
his fellowmen, to give that man an hon- 
est equivalent for the money he has 
spert. 

nT: has always seemed to me,” said 
Irving Fletcher, advertising manager of 
Saks & Co., New York City, “that too 
much advert sing is dashed off in a 
hurry and too little advertising studied 
with care. Whenever you have a new 
profession in the world it is always 
flooded with people who know how to 
do it. Too many advertisers seem to 
think that all that is necessary is an 
advertising appropriation—and I will 
grant that that is the main requisite— 
and the rest will follow. But only the 
second half of that hypothesis is right. 
The rest usually does follow. 

“In my opinion, copy is the whole 
thing in advertising, whether the art - 
cle to be plea wc is chewing gum, 
soap, aeroplanes, locomotives or pianos. 
I put copy before pictorial accessories 
just as I put any gem of literature be- 
fore a great painting. A painting may 
move you to tears, but it ‘s words that 
have forced action upon mankind.” 
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URGES ADVERTISING TO 
ILLINOIS FARMERS 


KEEP 





A_ state-wide campaign of publicity 
to hold farmers of Illinois to their 
romes and attract newcomers to the 
state is the plan of George A. Anthony, 
president ot the state board of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Anthony in a letter to Governor 
Deneen, calls attention to the value of 
advertising, and declares the time has 
come when Illinois must do something 
to retain farmers. tie suggests a con- 
vention be called to discuss the subject 
and that each county as well as cities, 
railroads, factories, industrial and agri- 
cultural organizations be represented. 

“Tllinois,’ he says, “is now being 
flooded with the attractive propositions 
of cheap new lands offered for sale in 
sections where the soil, transportation, 
educational and home conditions do not 
compare with the unsurpassed advan- 
tages enjoyed in this state. 

“The attractive, interesting, and in 
many cases misleading statements in 
the invitations offered to homeseekers 
in other less favored sections away 
from Illinois are having the effect of 
reducing our population to an alarming 
extent. The late census shows a de- 
crease during the past decade in popu- 
lation of forty-eight counties in Illinois, 
the generally recognized agricultural 
Garden of Eden. 

“Tllinois must meet the competition 
in the way of advertising conducted in 
the interest of other states.” 

——__ - + e+ —_ 
ATTENTION-GETTER 

Automobile racing is expensive—the 
most expensive kind of advertising pos- 
sible. ut it is always expensive to 
launch a new product, and for that rea- 
son racing is perhaps the cheapest form 
of advertising. 

Once launched, however—once a rep- 
utation has been established—all manu- 
facturers agree that racing has become 
more expensive than other forms of ad- 
vertising, and has_ therefore lost its 
charm.—E. LeRoy Pelletier, E-M-F Au- 
tomobile Company. 

ses tepeeecin eanas 


HOW TO MANAGE A STORE 


EXPENSIVE 


“Store Management—Complete” is 
the title of the latest business book by 
Frank Farrington, and a companion 
volume to ‘Retai] Advertising—Com- 
plete.” It takes up the details of stgre- 
keeping. one by one, and discusses them 
in an intelligent and interesting way. 
“The Buying End,” “Clerk Manage- 
ment,” “Leaks,” “Credit Bus ness,” and 
“Premium Giving’ are some of the 
chapter headings. Published by the 
Byxbee Publishing Company, Chicago; 
252 pages; 16 illustrations. 
tor ——— 

The article that is sold at a cut price 
to draw trade is like the angleworm 
that you put on a fishhook to catch 
fish. There’s a sticker somewhere, and 
the fish will soon find it out. 

Moreover, what about the poor angle- 
worm?—‘‘Kellogg’s Square Dealer,” 





Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Into the 
Heart of 
the Home 


Necessarily, where 
there is a boy, there is 
a home. The boy’s in- 
fluence in that home is 
well worth cultivating. 

When he wants any- 
thing he keeps after it 
persistently — until he 
gets it. 

By using the adver- 
tising columns of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
and creating in him a 
desire for your goods, 
you insure a thorough 
discussion of the merits 
and usefulness of your 
goods in that particular 
home. 

Can you get th’s 
same careful considera- 
tion in any other way? 

Let us talk it over 
with you. 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


Geo. J. Coase, Adv. Megr., 
1 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Tue K. Hoyt Stone Co., 
30 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE our advertisements by beginning 
“FRA” with a subject a million miles 
LSS EOE away from what lies closest to our 
HOUSE ORGANS THAT copy THE hearts, why under heaven must 
MONKEYSHINES OF EAST AURORA We imitate Walt Mason and the 
WITHOUT THE SAVING GRACE oF Sage brush philosopher in our 

2 SAVID I 

ORIGINALITY ALLEGED HUMoR house organs? 


THAT MAKES A JOKE OF BUSINESS 
AND WASTES REAL SALES-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


By Milton Bejach, 
Advertising Manager, The McCaskey 
Register Company, Alliance, O. 
Will someone kindly tell me 
why most of the house organs we 
see are built on lines similar to 
those made famous by Elbert 

Hubbard ? 

Why do the people who spend 
good money in house organs fill 
their papers with miscellany; 
jokes that were whiskered in 
Noah’s time, poetry that for pas- 
sion would put Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox to shame, hifalutin philosophy 
that Maeterlinck could not fathom 
and so little, oh. so very little, 
about the goods they have to sell 
or buy or make. 

Is a fifth rate imitation of the 
Philistine a recommendation to 
the man who buys your shoes 
hats, pipes, scales or plumbing? If 
you were buying hats, caps, win- 
dow display fixtures, sawmill ma- 
chinery or anything else, would 
you rather have some lively and 
interesting facts about your busi- 
ness than a weak-tea edition of 
Punch? 

Most of us are agreed that we 
do not have to start in with a 
story of a fractious horse, intro- 
duce a runaway, a smashed rig, 
an injured woman and a lawsuit. 
before we mention that we sell 
harness. Remember the day of 
the romantic patent medicine ad- 
vertisement that began with a 
scene on a yacht, a storm in the 
offing or some other place, sea- 
sickness and inability to retain 
food? Behold, in the next para- 
graph the steward digs up a bot- 
tle of Magic Pain Killer and we 
find we've been trapped, the 
man who sells the Pain Killer 
inveigled us into reading his ad- 
vertisement. 

If we are sure that we do not 
have to trap people into reading 





lll admit that some of the 
comic house organs are first-class 
reading on a hot afternoon, but 
jokes, Perlmutter-and-Potash con- 
versation and confessions of a 
poker player do not sell goods. 
They do not interest the man who 
has a use for your goods in your 
goods. They do not tell him one 
new thing about your house, your 
policy, what you did, are doing 
and hope to do. 

A house organ properly built 
can make more business friends 
than the collection department 
can drive away. 

The right kind of a house organ 
can build up a selling organiza- 
tion that competitors cannot steal. 
It can make the features of the 
boss, the sales manager, the book- 
keeper and the shipping clerk as 
familiar to your Pacific Coast cus- 
tomers as they are to the adver- 
tising manager. 

It can argue and plead, it can 
take time and space to say things 
that cannot be as well said in let- 
ters, advertisements printed in 
magazines or in any other way. 

It can say things a salesman 
would not dare to say. And what 
is more, if the policy of the house 
organ is of the right sort, if it 
tells the truth at all times and 
seasons, if it is edited with a cer- 
tain purpose and a purpose that is 
always kept in view, its influence 
will grow so strong that its doc- 
trine will be accepted as gospel. 

A house organ primarily is in- 
tended to advertise the business 
of the men who pay for the print- 
ing and mailing. Something is to 
be said about that business, so 
why waste time? Must the reader 
first be put into good humor with 
alleged humor? 

Is the reader like a child that 
must first be given candy before 
it will take its medicine? 

If there is any business worth 
a house organ, that business must 
have an inexhaustible fund of ma- 
terial that will make interesting 
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‘py and entertaining matter for 
ts readers. 
Some day we shall see an end 
, the supposedly humorous house 
ublications and then house or- 
ans will accomplish the results 
hey are intended to accomplish 
——_+or 
HE TRUTH IN 





ADVERTISING 





One exaggerated statement in a sin- 
e advertisement in any paper or mag- 
zine has a tendency to create disbelief 

every advertisemint appearing in the 
ubl cation. Tell the iruth in your ads. 
Never stray from te straight and nar- 





»w path—help to make all advertising | Formerly few knew what the fashions 


tore powerful; a greater force for 
usiness upbuilding. 

Thomas Jay Hudson, whose psycho- 
gical writings have proven such a 
zreat help to advertising men who have 
nade them a study, most beautifully 
expresses the powerfulness of truth: 
“Truth follows along the lines of 
east resistance in the _ intellectual 
realm, as the physical forces of nature 
do in the material world. For the 
iniverse is the embodiment of truth, and 
hence every truth is consistent and in 
harmony with every other. Falsehood, 
mn the other hand, follows the lines of 
greatest resistance, for it is in harmony 
with nothing; and it finds its s:rongest 
intagonism in that innate love of ver- 
itv which is ‘nherert in the unper- 
verted human soul.”—.4. G. Chaney, 
{dvertising Manager, Tiiche-Goettin- 
ger’s, Dallas, Tex. 


AUTO AD ON BANK NOTES 


A one hundred mark bill recently 
issued by the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many has a blank space on one end. 
In the kindness of its heart a motor 
manufacturing company of the Father- 
land filled this aching void with a neat- 
ly printed cut of its car and a tooth- 
some panegyric. 

What followed was almost tragic. 
Rotund and respectable fraus were ar- 
rested for trying to pass counterfeit 
morey; one man tore up a bill under 
the impression that it was “green 
goods”; excited German gentlemen of 
impeccable virtue were dragged pro- 
testing from trains and put in prison 
for trying to pay for their dinners 
with this “automobile currency.” 

To cap the climax and crown the un- 
holy joy of the ingenious publicity 
man who was responsible for the situ- 
ation, the matter has come up in the 
Reichstag.—New York “American.” 

~ 





pak 
EXPENSIVE AMUSEMENT 


The man who fills expensive space 
with personal attacks on competitors 
should charge the space to his personal 
account. He is merely getting some- 
thing out of his system which otherw se 
he would have to pay a doctor to re 
move. It may be worth the money to 
him, but it isn’t worth money to his 
firm as advertising.—Frank Armstrong 
Frank Armstrong Advertising Company, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


were, and still fewer could adopt them. 








| Today the reader of The Delineator in 

| Joplin, Mo., knows the styles as soon as 

| the woman who lives in Paris, and can 

| adapt them to her own use with the aid 
of The Delineator fashions. 


| The great educational 
‘force which has brought 
about this change in wo- 
'man’s life can teach h 1 
‘to use your goods regu- 
‘larly. That force is 


The 
| e e 
- Butterick Trio 
Rees Dot am 
| Advertising Manager 
| Butterick Building, New York 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Adv. Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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ADVICE THAT SHOULD NOT 
BE SWALLOWED WHOLE 


-—_a-——_ 


PEOHLE WHO SAY “WRITE AS YOU 
TALK” DON'T REALLY MEAN IT; 
THEY ARE ONLY PASSING ON A 
SMOOTH BIT OF SOPHISTRY SOME 
ONE ONCE GAVE A START—BUT 
ANALYZE IT AND YOU WKLL SEE 1T 
WON'T STAND 


By Frank Markward, 
Advertising Manager, Wm. Volker & 
Co. (Window Shades), Kansas 
rity, Mo. 
very once in a while there is 
an axiomatic behest handed out 
from some font o! wisdom regard- 
ing the production of advertising, 
that seems to make it so easy of 
accomplishment,—in fact so very 
simple,—the wonder is that all ad- 
vertising is not potent in good re- 

sults. 

Advice of this fluent form has 
the crisp quality of an epigram, at 
times, and this savor gives it ap- 
petizing flavor. Once — started 
these things emulate the perennial 
brook. 

Such statements once made and 
suffered to go uncontradicted, are 
urged with more confidence the 
second time and finally offered 
with a gospel tag of absolute final- 
ity. 

The statement in mind has been 
quoted times without number, and 
the burden of reiteration is suffi- 
cient to make it pass current as 
a part of the very wellspring of 
truth: 

“Tf you want to write a good 
advertisement,” say more than a 
few authorities and preachers of 
advertising scripture, “write just 
as you or your salesman talk when 
making a sale.” 

“Write just as you talk.” 

Now, at whatever risk the denial 
entails I’m going to emulate 
Punch and say, “Don’t.” 

For several and sundry reasons 
IT don’t believe such a literary 
curiosity would be good adver- 
tising. 

One is, T don’t believe one mer- 
chant out of a thousand, or his 
clerk, is gifted with a brand of 


colloquial sale-making English: 
that will scan in type and miss the 
‘chump” classification, 

To write as you talk demands 
first, the ability to talk clearly and 
tersely, which is not unusual, plus 
the gift to transcribe it to pape: 
without a stilted self-conscious 
ness being apparent. Usually this 
is possible only after years oi 
writing experience. 

So many errors, idioms and 
localisms have crept into our be- 
loved and abused mother tongue, 
that the ear has become indifferent 
to the constant fractures and ex- 
plosions of the language we do not 
speak, and the glaring inappro- 
priateness is manifest only when 
the revealing cold type meets the 
eye. 

This is not designed to mean 
that stilted, correct English is or 
should be the one accepted vehicle 
of expression. Not at all. Per- 
sonally I admire the picturesque 
from landscapes to profanity, but 
I can’t go along with the man who 
advises raw and uncured selling 
conversation as issued by the 
average salesman as an advertis- 
ing standard and the sure means 
to happy results. 

The brain analysis I give it 
scans somewhat different. If the 
gentleman enunciating this brand 
of ad commandment is serious 
and really in earnest, I want 100 
per cent discount, with two off 
for cash, on his judgment. 

It is conceivable that hazy de- 
scriptions, repetitions, and reitera- 
tions may sound more or less con- 
vincing to the ear, and the facts 
may be clear to the salesman and 
reasonably so to the customer, 
but a stenographic report of that 
conversation would when printed 
make the professional and aca- 
demic guardians of the language 
really want to know whither are 
we drifting. 

Casual ‘speech is more or less 
careless in clarity of construction 
while the practice of writing is 
conducive to a_ better-ordered 
mind. The knowledge that we are 
preparing something to be read bv 
others makes us more careful in 
the selection of words to express 
our meaning, and the writer 
whether of advertising, articles, 
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PROVING INSERTION OF CLASSI- 






















a tories, essays or other forms, SE 
a8 the earns to view and cover his sub- FIED ADS 
orn ject from a logical, sequential be- New York, June 20, 1911. 
cone inning and end. ; ‘ Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 
y and He learns to open his subject in- _As Printers’ Ink is the quickest 
, plus atl teely t link his facts way of reaching advertising men, I 
paper erestingly, to limkK MIS TactS wish, to appeal to each man in charge 
is Per strongly, to feature its desirable of classified ads in newspapers to see 
eke ualities and carry it on to as.con- that proof of insertion is sent every 
r Is ; 2 _ a Ps advertiser. : 
Agee vincing a conclusion as he is The agency with which I am con- 
oO} apable of placing on paper. nected places cons derable classified ad- 
; In speech the use of words so vertising in the Sunday newspapers all 
and 7 id as ke the eee, dif- over the country, but it is exceedingly 
, urgid as to make the meaning dl difficult to secure proof of insertion 
be- ficult to understand, or tautolog- for ourselves or our customers. The 
gue, ical to the point of confusion may larger the volume cf business the more 
‘rent j by th «dof oes ee fA i of a nuisance it becomes. ; 
ex yet, by the aid of gestures or flex- Extra cofrespondence is indulged in, 
Zi ibility of voice tones be under- but frequently requests by letters are 
foes standable from a speaker, when if ea ye ees 
Iro- nd i . _ . s seems ; oul as ) 
con it were printed it would be so ob- — -natter to mail systematically to every 
scure in meanin lat 1ts oin oreign classified advert'ser a copy of 
g that its point forei lassified advert’ -opy of 
the would be lost. the paper containing his ad for the 
S | ho ini ti t srite Customer's satisfaction and for the 
ean So that the injunction to writ reputation of the newspaper, to say 
as one would talk must be predi- nothing of helping to maintain the 
Ad cated upon his ability to talk in reputation of the agency. I know of 
icle he easil le aot 1 f several papers in_ the South that have 
er- the easily unc erstood rand oO far better classified departments than 
newspaper English. To write aS those conducted by most Northern pa- 
que the salesman talks is just one of — Pers: nu 
but , Will the newspaper advertising man- 
h those remarks that sounds true agers please note? 
~~ but in reality is fallacious. ; A. G. T. 
ing ‘ 
the 
is- 
Ins 
it 
7 The Aeropl d the Ox-cart 
id e Aeroplane and the Ux-c 
—— ————— 
us 
50 Both get there — but not on the same day. 
fF If prompt, speedy delivery of illustrations 
and engravings means anything to you, send 
p- your orde*s to Barnes-Crosby Company, the 
cs argest and best equipped illustrating and en- 
1 t and best equipped illustrati d 
2 graving establishment in America. You will 
S get what you want—when you want it. The 
Al house stands back of every promise. 
3 Commercial photographs, illustrations, designs, 
t halftones, zinc etchings, wood cuts, electrotypes, i 
1 photogravures, two, three and four color process 
and zinc color plates. 
. Day and Night Service 
Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 
Complete Manufacturing Engraving Plants: — 
Madison and Franklin Streets, Chicago i 
214 Chestnut Street, St. Louis | 
\ 





Branch offices in fifteen principal cities. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
Sell the Goods 


say: 


‘* The man with the newspaper—you see him every- 
where. He is interested and he is interesting. 


He has a favorite paper. So has his family. To 
be in these papers right means to be right in it.’”’ 


Here is the wisdom of forty years in all kinds of 
advertising. Follow it and profit by it. 


The local daily papers of New England are 
family papers, most of them for at least a generation. 


Follow the law of Least Resistance. 


Make your try outs in New England which has 
all the advantages of advertising and selling and 
none of the disadvantages. 


TEN REPRESENTATIVE LOCAL DAILIES 


New Haven, Ct., Register Lynn, Mass., Item 
Waterbury, Ct., Republican Salem, Mass., News 
Meriden, Ct., Record New Bedford “23.2 
Worcester, Mass.,Gazette Portland, Me., Express 
Spring field, Mass., Union Burlington,Vt.,Free Press 
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RUE ART OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IS GETTING CLOSE 
TO YOUR PUBLIC 


IRD'S-EYE VIEW OF ELEMENTS THAT 

ENTER INTO CONSTRUCTION OF 
BUSINESS-GETTING AD—HOW SIZE 
AND SHAPE COUNT—ADDRESS BE- 
FORE FORT WORTH ADVERTISING 
MEN’S CLUB 


By C. A. Reyer, 
\dvertising Manager, Boston Dry Goods 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Advertise from a buyer's stand- 

point. 

The motive power in advertis- 
ing is that plain, forceful argu- 
ment directed at the psychological 
moment, 

I want a suit of clothes. I read 
Sell & Co.’s clothing ad and it is 
plain and precise and an assur- 
ance ci lowest price, but their ar- 
gument has fallen short of im- 
pression; they advertised from a 
selling point. 

My eye catches Best & Co.’s ad; 
it sparkles with quality; the clean- 
cut illustrat.on hacking up the ar- 
gument of style and worth attracts 
me. I want clothes; this ad is in 
sympathy with my wants’and has 
then and there caused me to make 
a mental resolve to call and in- 
vestigate; the sale is made in my 
mind; it is now salesmanship, 
store service, to exchange the suit 
for my money. 

The first principle to be consid- 
ered in advertising is “art.” For 
it is the eye that first catches the 
effective; carries it to the mind, 
which creates the desire to obtain. 

Art is that cunning something 
which attracts and holds your at- 
tention. 

Art is something well done and 
applies to any trade or profession. 

He is an artist who paints the 
colorings of the rainbow. 

He is an artist who plows a 
straight furrow. 

He is an artist who planned the 
new Pennsylvania R R. station 

He is an artist who wins his 
case in court. 

He is an artist that brings 
crowds to your store. 

So we see itis art that begets 
attention. Impression follows and 
creates a demand. 

The fundamental law of atten- 








The One Paper 


of the Largest City in 
the State of Maine! 


Ably edited—enterprising in news- 
gathering. Largest and best mechanical 
equipment. The 


Portland, Me. 
Evening 
Express 


is Pre-eminent ‘n its field! 
The Best Newspaper. 

Carries most advertising of all kinds, 
Local, Foreign and Classified. More 
Classified than any other Maine paper. 

Read by more than three times as 
many people as any other Portland 
paper! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Food 


Accounts 


Are now preparing lists for fall 
campaigns. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, a daily newspaper 
established to show that people 
really want a clean daily news- 
paper, seeks a place on such 
lists. Its circulation is national- 
local, in homes of an able, loyal 
and interested class of people. 
Twenty-five cents per line. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A daily newspaper for the homes 
of the English-speaking world. 


Four Editions. 
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tion is most disregarded by retail 
advertisers. Get in harmony with 
the mental atmosphere which is 
the natural wants of the people 
you are daily addressing. 

The world seeks quality, and 
quality talk in advertisements 
must show quality in the adver- 
tisement presented, quality talk, 
border, type and illustfations must 
harmonize, 

A fashion ad must have a fash- 
ioned-to-date illustration (if it has 
any); think of the discord a well 
written fashion talk of spring, 
with a passé illustration. A last 
year’s bird’s nest is not in har? 
mony with the returning song 
birds of spring. 

Harmony is very essential; it is 
the mainspring of attention. In 
framing a picture you select a 
molding to suit the size and col- 
orings of the subject illustrated ; 
so, in laying out your advertise- 
ments. 

A large cut should have a bor- 
der rule to harmonize, and the 
type matter should be in harmony 
with the border and cut. 

If the illustration and border 
are dark, a black-face type should 
be used, which involuntary forms 
the trinity and attracts the eye, de- 
mands attention and carries the 
reader through the set matter to 
the end, providing it is interest- 
ingly composed, artistic and sci- 
entifically arranged. 

In laying out an advertisement, 
especially for the newspaper, con- 
sider space, the simple law of 
symmetry. 

Are ycu going to use thirty 


inches? Then three columns, ten 
inches is better form than two 
columns fifteen inches. The same 


rule holds good in sixty inches. 
Four columns, fifteen inches is 
more pleasing to the eve than 
three full columns. Consider the 
relation of the height and width, 
the cause and effect. s 

For instance, seven columns ten 
inches across the page will not at- 
tract nor be as pleasing as five col- 
umns fourteen inches, which is 
the same amount of space. I have 
used the larger space to show 
the same rule applies 
space. 
consider the 


symmetry ; 
to smaller 
Seriously 


artistic 
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subdivision of space, balance your 
advertisements to please the eye, 
place illustrations in 2 harmonious 
way, supply equalized copy for 
each subdivision of hesmess sig- 
nificance. 

A common question! “with adver- 
tising men how long or how 
short bee Py an advertisement be 
in point of talk? I would say: 
“Have you supplied the art of at- 
traction?” Then just as long as 
it would take a good salesman to 
make his selling point. Be sure 
you are taking the shortest route, 
but use words enough to make the 
sale, 

I believe in larger space—a page 
has more pulling power than three 
hali-pages scattered. Larger ad- 
vertising creates greater impres- 
sion and more lasting, providing 
it is in harmony with the store’s 
business capacity. 

But alt cannot advertise largely, 
and those who advertise in small 
space should see to it that their 
advertisements are not overshad- 
owed by others; avoid grouping 
on special pages, for instance. 

By actual test of expert adver- 
tisers a single firm occupying a 
full page was read by 66 per cent 
more readers than sixteen differ- 
ent firms occupying one page. 
This is food for thought. 

In favoring larger space I do 
not wish to go on record as a 
space spendthrift. I believe in 
utilizing every inch of white 
space. 

If I had but one article to ad- 
vertise and was tempted to use a 
page, I would cover it with an ap- 
propriate illustration and tell an 
interesting story of the merits of 
the article advertised. 

Quantity advertising counts for 
little unless coupled with quality, 
and even quality must be well di- 
rected to bring results, and I know 
of no better way of studying the 
art of attraction than to study the 
results of each advertisement you 
write. 


ee cs — 
FROM SEEDS TO COAL 


Willis R. Roberts has left the adver- 
tising department of William Henry 
Maule’s seed business, in Philadelphia, 
to become secretary and treasurer of 
the Association of Bituminous Coal 
Operators of Central Pennsylvania, 
with offices in Philadelphia. 
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THE SOUTH WILL BEAR 
WATCHING 


WHY 





Copy. Club, 
strial Department of the Southern 
facts about the New South. . 
He showed that the boll weevil has 
ben a great blessing to the planters 


gin diversified farming, whereas the 
South has been cultivating almost noth- 
g except cotton since the Civil War. 
nd because of more scientific farm- 
iog even the negro tenants are getting 
:early a bale of cotton from the acre, 
here before but one-eighth bale was 
veraged. In North Carolina every 
ounty has a high school teaching 
griculture and domestic science. 
In the last decade the South has in- 
ested over $600,000,000 in factory 
uldings. The Industrial Department 
f the railway has been instrumental 
locating many new industries, but 
uch of its energy has been expended 
promoting good roads, and more sci- 
ntific farming. For this purpose 
chool trains are sent out through the 
rritory for six months at a time, not 
nly instructing in road building, but 
ctually constructing sample _ roads. 
Nineteen trains a year are sent out to 
each agriculture. Every farmer within 
triking distance is notified by postal, 
pecial trains are run to centers where 
mass meetings are held and a house 


rgan, called The Southern Field 
ind devoted to farming, is issued 
monthly. 


es 
AD-SELL LEAGUE GROWING 


The Ad-Sell League closed the first 
year of its existence with a dinner at 
South Bend, Ind., June 13. President 
Trowbridge reviewed the rapid growth 
f the league, which now has repre- 
sentatives in most of the principal cities 
and towns in northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan. Affiliation with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America is a possibility. 

“The Dealer and His Advertising” 
was discussed by H. Walton Heegstra. 









He advocated the use of the Golden 
Rule in dealing with the public and 
talking to consumers through adver- 
tising. R. H. Shuman spoke on ‘‘Pull- 
ing Power of the Technical and Trade 


Press.” F. R. Warren talked on tech- 
nical printing. 
ee 


NORFOLK AD CLUB ENTERTAINS 


The Norfolk, Neb., Ad Club held its 
first big banquet June 22 and enter- 
tained over 300 town boosters. The 
banquet was preceded by a torchlight 
parade. The toastmaster was Hon. J. 
R. Hays, the welcome was given by 
the president of the club, W. H. Blake- 
man; and the principal speakers were 
H. E. Kiester, president of the Water- 
loo, Ia., Town Criers Club; S. R. Me- 
Kelvie, president of the Lincoln, Neb., 
Ad Club; A. R. Hawkins, secretary of 
the local Commercial Club, G. L. Carl- 
son and Mayor John Friday. 


d small farmers whom it forced to | 
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Speaking at a recent meeting of the | 
. M. H. Hayes, of the In- | 


ailway, brought out several significant | 
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Largest 
circulation 
of any paper in 


New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 
Th 


Register 


Carries 20 to 40 columns MORE ad- 


vertising, each day, than any other 
New Haven paper. | a 
Double the Fore'gn _ advertising. 


FOUR TIMES as much Classified ad- 
vertising. 


One of 
New England’s 
best papers! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


SO FAR, SO GOOD 


The first half of 1911 “looks 
good” to The Chicago Record- 
Herald, and reasonably so as to 
its esteemed competitors. Here 
are the figures of gains and 
losses in advertising of all the 
Chicago morning papers as com- 
pared with the first sx months 





of 1910: 

Columns 
The Record Herald...Gain 1205 
TRO TEIVERE ..cccces Gain 476 
The Examiner ...... Gain 585 
The Inter Ocean..... Loss 147 


These comparisons are made 
from statements prepared by 
the Washington Press, an inde- 
pendent audit company. 

In other words. The Record- 
Herald gained in six months 144 
columns more than the combined 
gain of two of its competitors, 
while the third morning paper 
lost 147 columns. What is more, 
advertising in The Record-Herald 
in June, 1911, exceeded the 
amount printed in the paper in 
any previous June in its history, 
and the gain, 261 columns, over 
June, 1910, was greater than in 


any other Chicago morning 
paper. 

THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


Eastern Office: 
710 Times Building, New York 
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CONDITIONS WHICH AF- 
FECT BANK ADVER- 
TISING 





USE OF PUBLICITY BY SOME FINAN- 
CIAL PLUNGERS MAKES SOME IN- 
VESTORS UNDULY SHY-——CORREC- 


TION CALLS FOR MORE PUBLICITY, 


NOT LESS 





How some banking institutions 
are actually yearning to advertise 
and yet are often held back by 
local conditions is shown in the 
experience of a Pacific Coast bank 
officer who has worked out suc- 
cessful advertising plans for dif- 
ferent banks and yet finds his in- 
stitution’s hands tied to-day, so 
far as newspaper publicity, and 
even circular letters are concerned, 
because of one unfortunate ex- 
perience of investors in his lo- 
cality, which nevertheless proved 
the tremendous pulling power of 
bank advertising, if it did not 
prove anything else. 

“Prior to October 30, 1907,” 
says C. F. Hamsher, the assistant 
cashier of the Savings Union 
Bank of San Francisco, “a certain 
safe deposit and trust company 
had waged one of the most sys- 
tematic, persistent and thorough 
campaigns that I have ever ob- 
served, That it pays to advertise 
was proven in their case without 
question. Had they had bankers 
at the head of their institution in- 
stead of promoters, they would 
to-day have one of the larges’ 
concerns of the kind in the West, 
but alas! the panic caught them 
below the belt, and they went 
down in one of the rankest fail- 
ures the country has ever known 
with total deposits of something 
over twelve millions, scattered 
among a large list of depositors. 

“To-day a circular or form let- 
ter to the average savings bank 
depositor has about the same ef- 
fect that the auto had to the farm- 
er’s horse ten years ago. By the 
same token, any newspaper or 
other publicity is severely criti- 
cised.” 

The correction for such a con- 
dition would seem to be not less 
publicity, but more, and Mr. 
Hamsher fully recognizes it. 
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“We have done but little in th 
newspapers as yet,” he says, “a 
though I should like to spen 
therein the money we, with oth« 
banks in San Francisco are liter 
ally forced to disgorge each yea 
by the many holdup proposition 
that are forced upon us, owing t 
the disinclination of all the bank 
to stand together and turn then 
down. Such expenditures have n 
value, and I do believe that spac: 
in the dailies can be made to bring 
the business. 

“I may say by way of explana- 
tion that I owe my connectio: 
with a bank having deposits o! 
over $30,000,000 to two things 
namely Printers’ Ink, the maga 
zine, and ‘printers’ ink,’ the use 
of it. 

“Ten years ago this month, 
while acting as cashier of a smal! 
country bank in northwestern 
Missouri, I was compelled by il! 
health to give up my position, and 
go down into the Southwest, 
where I remained for twenty-five 
months. Towards the end of my 
stay there, and after I had deter- 
mined to return to my old posi- 
tion, a copy of Printers’ INK, es- 
pecially devoted to bank advertis- 
ing, fell into my hands. 

“Having for several years been 
impressed with the possibilities of 
advertising for banks, the copy 
was studied carefully, and the in- 
clination toward bank advertising 
became a determination to try it 
out. This was done, and while the 
total of the deposits back in the 
Missouri bank did not increase 
very materially, the number of ac- 
counts did, whether due to adver- 
tising or natural causes cannot be 
determined. . 

“One innovation was a ‘stock- 
holder’s monthly letter.’ I think 
I was the first to use it, so far as 
I have since been able to deter- 
mine, and I am convinced that 
this can be made a profitable line 
for advertising. 

“Here comes in the use of 
‘printers’ ink,’ for copies were 
sent to several financial magazines 
which were kind enough to repro- 
duce them. And I have sent 
samples from time to time to the 
magazines—PrinTers’ INK among 
the number, 
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“IT was called to a suburban 
‘own adjacent to San Francisco in 
October, 1907, taking charge of a 
mall bank the Saturday before 
the panic struck. Being a stranger 
n a strange land, I resorted to 
rinters’ ink, and made it pay big, 
oth to the bank I was with and 
or myself personally, for through 


the advertising I had done, while 


t was of uncertain merit, I was 
nvited to take my present posi- 
110n. 

“Our bank had two contracts 
when I went with them for the 
vack cover of the two leading 
theaters. Both of these we have 
succeeded in canceling recently to 
avoid possible agitation in the 
mind of some frenzied one. We 
are still carrying the back upper- 
half page in the local telephone 
directory, but I question if it has 
any great value, for the reason 
that the average mortal has little 
time to read ads when he wants 
to use the ’phone. 

“We have recently placed an or- 


A New England 
Paper of Power in 
its Community! 


The 


Worcester 
Mass. 


Gazette 


is known to stand for the City’s best 
interests. 

Respected by and holding the full 
Confidence of Worcester’s people 

All Classes read it—and BELIEVE 


IN IT! 


Largest Evening 
Circulation of any 

_ Paper in Massachusetts 
outside of Boston 


der for a_ cloth-covered loose- | 


binder cover for the telephone di- | 


rectories. bearing our ads on in- 
side and outside front and back 


covers, but we cannot report on | 


that yet. These are to be placed 
in the public ’phone stations. 


, | 
“We are using the seal of our 


bank as a trade-mark, and have 
carried it out in halftone on and 
in booklets, on a key tag for safe 
deposit renters, as a watermark in 
national safety paper, on our en- 
graved letterheads, on all of our 
drafts and checks, etc. 

“We have recently used a bill- 
board 17x66 feet on the site oc- 
cupied by the bank for more than 


forty years prior to the disaster of | 


1906, announcing the consolidation 
of another savings bank with our 
own; and the fact that we were 
leaving the locality after nearly 
fifty years at the spot, for our new 
building in the heart of the shop- 
ping district of San Francisco.” 


_———_+oe 


NEW DAILY IN LOS ANGELES 


The Morning Tribune, a one-cent 
daily, began publication July 1 It & 


published by E. T. Earl, publisher of | 
the Los Angeles Evening Express. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 





Large Editions 


| PROCESS COLOR WORK 
| AND LITHOGRAPHY 








{Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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After Big A new company 


was recently in- 
Export corporated at Al- 
Trade bany, called the 


Allied Machinery Company, and 
embracing sixty manufacturers of 
machinery and machine tools. 
The object of the new company is 
to provide an extensive selling or- 
ganization to cover the principal 
European countries. This move 
will give the various subsidiary 
companies a much broader outlet 
in the export field than could pos- 
sibly be provided by the indi- 
vidual companies. 

While the capital of the new 
company is only $100,000 to begin 
with, it is significant that all the 
officers of the company, with the 
exception of Capt. G. L. Carden, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, who originated the plan and 
“put it over,” are also officers of 
the National City Bank, of New 
York City. It is asserted that the 
bank as an institution has nothing 
officially to do with the new com- 
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pany, and that this is an indepen 
dent movement in which the offi- 
cers of the bank are personally in 
terested. 

The first foreign branch of th 
company is now being establishe:' 
in Paris. Other agencies will soon 
be opened up in Russia and Aus 
tria. a 
With an*idea like this, backed 
by men who are used to doing 
business on a big scale, it is easy 
to picture the rapid rise of an in 
stitution limited only by the im- 
agination of men who are not ac- 
customed to limiting their imag- 
ination as applied to busines 
plans. 

Here is one more application of 
the co-operative spirit, which is 
unquestionably the keynote of 
business activity at the present 
time. Many successful co-opera- 
tive movements of the present day 
would have been impossible even 
ten years ago, not because condi- 
tions did not warrant co-opera- 
tion, but because the general mood 
wasn’t ready for it. 








Printers’ INK says: 
The true guarantee assumes all 
the risk. 








Printers’ Next week, July 
Ink’s 20, will be the 
date of the An- 

Birthday niversary number 


of Printers’ INK. 

It was twenty-three years ago 
this month that Printers’ INK 
was launched upon the sea of ad- 
vertising by that grand old cap- 
tain of the craft, George P. 
Rowell. 

To have added one more year 
to the long eventful career of 
Printers’ INK is an achievement 
worthy to be celebrated by a few 
special stunts in the columns of 
this paper. 

A goodly number of our star 
contributors have provided some 
of their best thoughts and experi- 
ences in honor of the occasion; 
a number of unusually interesting 
announcements will be made by 
advertisers and there will be a 
sort of general sizing up of the 
situation of the present day by 
comparisons of the then and the 


now. 
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It is not the habit of PrinTers’ 
IvK to run to special numbers— 
whatever may be the merit of re- 
jraining from a popular custom 
among publications. 

But “just this once” it seems 
ftting to show a few fine feathers. 

laybe you'd like to know about 

beforehand so you won't be 
tiken too much by surprise. 





PRINTERS’ INK Says: 
iven coal differs in heating 
ulue—why not circulation? 





Another pronun- 
Sherlock ae the 
Holmes After press inthe name 
Hooper of the “Adver- 
tisers’ Protective 
\ssociation,” has been issued by 
ts nominal sponsor, Frederick 
WW. Hooper. This time the threat 
is that the “Association” won't 
support the next Presidential can- 
didate, be he Republican or Dem- 
icrat, unless he agrees to sup- 
press Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s re- 
ports from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In spite of many exposures, no 
less a publication than the New 
York Herald carries the news 
on its front page with implied 
credence in its authenticity. 

The effort to find out who is 
“Frederick W. Hooper,” and 
where he gets his mail in case 
prospective candidates for the 
Presidency might wish to get in 
his band wagon, still goes on. 

A man who claims to be a sec- 
ond cousin of Sherlock Holmes 
has come forward witha few sug- 
gestions to help narrow down the 
field, and aid the newspaper 
sleuths in their effort to locate 
their man. 

He is evidently the manufacturer of 
some article that has been criticised by 
Dr. Wiley’s reports, for no one else 
could possibly develop so loud a squeal. 

He is a Republican, for he implies 
the success of the next Republican can- 
didate as a matter of course. 

He is an advertiser, for he shows an 
appreciation of the respect which the 
press might have for organ'zed adver- 


tising interests. , 
He is not much given to sports, or 


he would have knocked the chip off 


several weeks ago. 
He is not an employee, because even 
the most zealous of employees would 
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not pay printing and postage bills out 
of his own pocket. : 

He runs a one-man power business, 
because no board of directors would 
ever have agreed to taking the chances 
at being discovered issuing anonymous 
attacks on public officers. ie 

His product comes clearly within the 
scope of the Food and Drugs Act, par- 
ticularly in the field covered by the 
“Farmers’ Bulletins.” 

It would seem an easy matter 
now to unravel the mystery. Just 
check up the Farmers’ Bulletins 
for the last three months, and put 
the list through the various tests 
till, like a linotype matrix, it 
drops ker-plunk into the slot, and 
lo! That’s your man. 

The only trouble seems to be to 
find some one who cares enough 
to know. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

One liberal spender will buy 
more advertised luxuries than a 
dozen paupers. There’s a reason. 


H. Gordon Self- 
Reading AdsS ;idge, the Lon- 
From Habit ‘on merchant, 

has recently en- 
gaged Thomas Russell, London 
correspondent of Printers’ INK, 
to write a series of articles about 
the advisability of reading adver- 
tisements generally (and Selfridge 
advertisements in particular), and 
has been publishing them as signed 
advertisements in the Evening 
Standard. 

The name of Mr. Russell is well 
known in advertising circules in 
London, no less than to the read- 
ers of Printers’ INK, and articles 
of this kind over his signature will 
doubtless attract considerable at- 
tention among advertising men as 
well as among the readers of the 
Standard at large. 

This is a move much in line with 
a subject that has been often re- 
ferred to in these columns, that 
of “advertising advertising.” 

In a large measure all advertis- 
ing is read casually. It is said that 
department stores has a cliéntéle 
that makes it a business to read 
the advertisements of their favor- 
ite stores. Many advertising men 
say they read the advertisements 
of Printers’ INK as regularly as 
they read the rest of the paper. 
And here and there you will find 
groups of people who for one rea- 
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son and another make it a busi- 
ness to read certain kinds of ad- 
vertising. 

But, after all is said and done, 
the big ninety-five per cent of ad- 
vertising is read casually, just be- 
cause the reader hi ippens upon it 
in the paper or magazine. 

Perhaps no fact in connection 
with advertising makes such up- 
hill work for the advertiser as this 
habit of merely skimming through 
a publication, or, as it might be 
termed, the lack of a habit of 
reading advertisements regularly. 

If advertising has fully proved 
one thing, it is that people will re- 
spond to a suggestion. But so far 
the suggestion has been chiefly, 
“Read this advertisement.” 

Now if some world-wide propa- 
ganda could be developed which 
would foster the habit of reading 
advertisements, it would lighten 
the burden of every advertiser. 

There are abundant arguments 
that could be advanced as to why 
the public should form the ad- 
reading habit, such as the infor- 
mation to be gained, the utilities 
to be made familiar with, the rea- 
sons of economy, and the fact that 
an advertised article must show a 
use if it is to be successful, and 
that advertisements as a whole 
contain the very information and 
suggestion which go to make up 
individual and corporate advance- 
ment in the acquisition of those 
things which constitute the con- 
veniences and utilities of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is easy to imagine a time 
when the whole reading public 
may become consciously habitual 
readers of advertising—a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

Consider the satisfaction of put- 
ting out an advertisement with the 
foregone conclusion that it would 
really be read by the majority of 
prospective customers! 

PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

The real economic trend is to- 
wards service to the ultimate 
consumer. 





PrinTERS’ INK says: 

The way words are used makes 
up the difference between Mrs. 
Malaprop and Shakespeare. 


A Mixed The very ampli 
tude of the pro 
Diet gramme a 
convention of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of America in 
Boston the first four days o: 
August suggests a move in th 
right direction which might prof 
itably be emulated by many of th 
local clubs. 

Getting up a programme i 
something like providing a mea! 
Sometimes you order a thunder 
ing big steak and a cup of cof 
fee and have little inclination for 
anything more or even half of 
that. And sometimes you orde1 
a table d’hote that begins with 
oysters and goes through to cheese 
And sometimes you land comfort 
ably in pleasant pastures a la carte 

There are several reasons why 
there is a tendency to “big steak” 
meetings in ad clubs, to say noth 
ing of “big steak” duties devolv- 
ing upon a few club officers. And 
there are equally good reasons 
why the tendency might profitabl; 
be in the direction of table d’hote 
programmes and table d’hote dis- 
tributions of club activities. 

It is a truism in advertising that 
brevity is the price of sales, and it 
should never be charged that ad- 
vertising men, repressed at $10 
an agate’ line, go to the extreme 
of prolixity when the agate line 
rate is removed at an ad club 
meeting. 

Shorter talks and more of them 
—that’s the way to keep up the 
appetite for ad club. oratory. 
Huh? 





PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

The character of an audience 
depends largely upon what sort of 
performance drew it together. 





F. K. GEORGE WITH “FRUIT 
“BELT” 


Fred K. George h has become adver- 
tising manager of the Fruit Belt, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. George was for ten 
years with the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road, at Detroit, as advertising agent, 
and was recently with the Howard Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago. 

——+6-5————— 


J. J. Gibbons, Limited, of Toronto 
and Montreal, has opened an office in 
Winnipeg, at 619 Somerset Block, to 
take care of its steadily increasing 
Western business. 
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A manufacturer of 


a household article 
tried The Monthly Style Book. 


71 


He increased his appropriation the . 


first year, again the second year 
and again the third. Now, he is 
investing $18,000 annually in 
The Monthly Style Book alone. 


Is your adverlising growing? 


em 


Manager Advertising Departrent 
4th Avenue at 30th Street, New York 


* Name on Request 
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KIND OF ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPERS DO 





WORSE THAN OLD-STYLE BANK AD- 
VERTISING, WESTERN EDITOR SAYS 
— MORE COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS 
WOULD ADVERTISE IF THEY KNEW 
HOW—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE NE- 
BRASKA PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
OMAHA, JUNE 7 





By N. A. Huse, 
Editor, Norfolk (Neb.) Daily News. 

It is evident in working through 
the pages of the various advertis- 
ing trade journals that a large 
number of publishers buy space, 
but few really advertise. They fill 
their space with a lot of general- 
ities, which do not in the least ap- 
peal to or make any impression 
upon buyers of space. 

Most of the advertising for 
newspapers, as it is done to-day, 
is worse than the old-style bank 
advertising. More newspaper pub- 
lishers would take their own med- 
icine and advertise, if they knew 
how to do it What does an ad- 
vertiser or agent want to know 
about your paper? He wants to 
know your true circulation, where 
it is, what class of people your 
paper is read by, whether they 
actually subscribe for it or get 
it for nothing, why they read it, 
and how your circulation is se- 
cured. 

The answers to these questions 
will make a good advertisement 
for any newspaper. 

Then there are certain facts re- 
garding the territory covered by 
your paper, which any advertiser 
or agent is interested to know 
about. Such information as the 
number of banks, the amount of 
their deposits, the chief sources 
of employment, whether the town 
is maintained through manufac- 
turing, or whether it is simply a 
farming community or both. 

All this is valuable information 
for an advertiser or agent and is 
a great help in preparing a cam- 
paign. 

We country newspaper pub- 
lishers should unite our efforts in 
advertising by correspondence, 
trade journal advertising and oth- 
erwise, what is known as the 


small-town field, the field that is 
covered by country newspapers 
We should impress upon adver 
tisers and agents such facts as 
these, that 65 per cent of the peo- 
ple in the United States live i: 
small towns; that people in th 
small towns are not huddled u; 
in flats, living from hand t 
mouth on wages that barely allow 
one to exist; that the averag 
small-town family is better of 
financially than the big city fam 


y. 

All kinds of data can be secured 
to prove your statements, and this 
leads me to suggest that ever) 
country newspaper publisher 
should subscribe for and read al! 
the leading advertising trad 
journals. 

An advertising manager for one 
of the biggest manufacturers in 
the country recently wrote me 
that advertisers who were fully 
aware of the value and impor- 
tance of country newspapers as 
advertising mediums didn’t like to 
use them for the reason that they 
were hard to do business with. 

He said it was hard to get their 
true circulation, and that an ad- 
vertiser never knew if the rate 
quoted was as low as could be se- 
cured. He also said that country 
newspapers didn’t take care of 


* business after they had secured it, 


that the business methods of the 
average country newspaper pub- 
lisher were slipshod, unsystematic 
and unbusinesslike. 

We country newspaper pub- 
lishers have the greatest advertis- 
ing mediums on earth. The inti- 
mate relationship that exists be- 
tween the country newspaper pub- 
lisher and his readers makes this 
so. 

Most of us realize the value 
and importance of our papers as 
advertising mediums, but unless 
we advertise ourselves just as our 
advertisers advertise themselves 
and their goods, play square with 
the agent, do business in a busi- 
nesslike way, be truthful about 
our circulation and stop cutting 
rates, until we do these things we 
will never receive the amount of 
advertising we should, regardless 
of all the merits of our papers as 
advertising mediums. 
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WORK BABIES INTO RAILROAD 
AD 





An ingenious utilization of a piece 

human interest news has been made 

the Frisco Railroad at St. Louis in 

advertising. 

Sixty-six babies were recently sent 
from the New York Foundling Asylum 
their new homes in Texas and went 
a special car via St. Louis. The 
stern train was late and the dis- 
tcher telegraphed: ‘Hold Frisco 
xas Limited for 66 babies and 9 





adults en route to Texas.” The road 
did so. 

It has now capitalized its humanity 
by getting out folders for distribution 
with a striking illustration on the cover, 
and a pointed reference within to the 
obvious facts that “babies must have 
the best of care,” and that “any one 
who travels ‘Frisco’ gets the best of 
care!” 


————+0e—— 


“HITCHING ON” 





Tacoma, June 7, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your readers will enjoy this one. It 
s not offered as a shining example of 
the most approved way to do it, but as 
the way one man did it. 

He was a real estate dealer in Taco- 
ma by the name of Cook, a genial, jolly 
sort of man, and a great booster for 
the town. 

5 friend, meeting him one morning, 
said: 

“I see that you are spending a lot 
of money advertising these days, Cook.” 

“Why, no,” replied Cook, in sur- 
prise. “I haven’t advertised at all 
lately.” 

“Ts that so?” queried his friend. “TI 
thought of course that was your ad 
that we see all over town—‘Cook with 
gas,’ you know.” : 

The real estate man joined in the 
laugh. But, the next morning, the 
joker was surprised to find in the pa- 
pers a large advertisement headed with 
these words in big type: “Cook With 
Gas, or Gas With Cook. The One Saves 
You Money, the Other Makes You 
Money. K. E. M. 


SHOE STORE IN 


PARIS 


AMERICAN 





The “hunger of Parisians for real 
American shoes,” has led John H. 
Hanan, the shoe manufacturer, who is 
also president of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers of the United 
States, to open a shoe store in Paris, 
which will be used as a distributing 
center for France. 

Mr. Hanan, who was present at the 
opening, says that his company was 
forced to open the Paris store because 
the dealer$through 
whom they are 
doing business in 
France could not 
carry sufficient 
stock to satisfy 
the increasing de- 
mand, 

While it will 
not establish stores 
in any other towns 
in France, prefer- 
ring, instead, to 
do its provinciai 
business through 
agents, it is, how- 
ever, firmly con- 
vinced of the util- 
ity of opening big 
establishments in 
the capitals as a 
means of facilitat- 
ing the develop- 
- ment of their 
trade in each country. 

The European demand for American 
shoes is now so great that Mr. Hanan 
contemplates opening an establishment 
in Berlin. 





——_——__ + 0+ 


GETTING INTEREST INTO ADS 


“Subscribe for metropolitan dailies; 
study the news features and display 
features of high-priced experts and 
back up your newspaper advertising 
with an abundance of preparation, store 
signs, and display,’ was the gist of the 
advice given May 24, before the Ad- 
vertisers’ Club of Milwaukee, by V. M. 
Pace, advertising manager of Gimbel’s 
store of that city. 

“The public buys newspapers be- 
cause it wants the news of the day,” 
continued Mr. Pace. ‘‘Therefore, the 
advertiser must contribute store news, 
merchandise news, and news that will 
interest the public. He must develop a 
human interest out of dry commercial 
subjects, in order to compel a reading 
by those who have little or no desire to 
consider his subject.” 


PURIFICATION IS MULTIPLICA- 
TION 





The sincerity of the newspaper which 
proclaims its devotion to the public wel- 
fare in its editorial columns and sells 
its advertising columns to quacks and 
frauds is open to question. hat news- 
paper has the greatest value as an ad- 
vertising medium which declines fraudu- 
lent or specious advertisements.—Louis 
Wiley, Business Manager, New York 
“Times.” 
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F a salesman of good address, appearance, and abil 
proves that he can place more goods at less cost, than si 
other salesman, don’t you hire him? 


If in addition he shows you that he can render efficient se 
ice in a field which was formerly half taken care of don’t \ 
take him and take him quick? 


6 Leading weekly periodicals give you 3,539,- 
ooo circulation gross and charge you per 
MIN LSet cis eae a we BIS ee ora $13.50 

10 Leading Standard Monthly Magazines give 
you 3,390,000 circulation (consider dupli- 
cation seriously) and charge you per line.$17.5 


4 
> 


5 Leading Women’s publications give you 
3,959,000 circulation and charge you per 
Reed timiccsue brs ik ee cnet ase wee 
4 Sunday Magazines possessing all the virtues 
of the others, give you a concentrated 
circulation of 5,960,000 and charge you 
Or cin bap eeneenenesanek »ekheus $17.50 


A manufacturer who by strict economy, good management, 
and wise direction furnishes as good or better product at less 
cost than his competitors, is placed at the “head of the list.” 
So it should be with publications carrying advertising, and 
wil be if advertising is going to be in the fullest measure the 
great economic force we preach it to be. 


The American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, issued with the 
New York American, Boston American, Chicago Examiner, 
and Los Angeles Examiner, and San Francisco Examiner, will 
give you a great circulation with better concentration in the 
area of profitable merchandising at less cost per line per thou- 
sand than any other publication, standard monthly, week: 
periodicals, women’s publications (so-called) or otherwise will 
give. 


Will prove up, ask us! 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 
23 East 26th St., New York. 541 Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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JULY MAGAZINES 





ADVEBTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JULY 




























(Exel of Publishers’ own advertising) 

Agate 

Pages Lines 
Cosmopolitan......sseeeeeeseee 114 25 583 
Everybody’s. - 113 422 
Sunset ...eseeees 105 23,625 
Review of Reviews...... 95 21,280 
Munsey’S...cccseccsecesees 87 19,516 
McClure’s...-seee-e-s- 82 18,368 
Harper's. 81 18,20 
Scribner's... 10 15,823 
World's Work. 68 16,414 
Columbian... 60 13,440 
AMEFICAN 2. .cccccesecccers 59 13,272 
Century...cccccccsscocses 56 12,598 
Pacific .cccccccccccsceece 48 10,808 
Hampton’s..csccccccccccce 45 10,164 
National. .cccccse.co-ceere +. 44 9,996 
Red Book......--secsceees . & 8,960 
Current Literature. 38 8,547 
Pearson's.. 37 8,400 
Argosy..... 37 8,386 
Popular.... 37 8,344 
Overland..cccccce-cccsccee ove 34 7,896 
Uncle Remus’s (cols Nevsevecee 39 7,404 
Ainslee’s.....cccccsccceee occes ae 1,392 
Metropolitan....... . 30 6,891 
Theatre (cols).. 39 6,668 
American Boy (cols.)....... coe BO 6,130 
Human Life (cols.) .. 32 6,080 
Success (cols.) . 35 6,019 
AM Stery...cccccccccsccscce 24 5,494 
BONss 085csssccesaccccscons 24 5,432 
Atlantic ...... 2600000- escee e 23 5,264 
World To-Day . a 5,152 
SMICH'S. coccccccccccccccccsccce 20 4,536 
Blue Book ... cocsccee BO 4,480 


Lippincott’s..........-++0+5 ee 1 4.284 
Boys’ Magazine (cols ).....++. 22 
St. Nicholas : - 
Smart Set..cccccccscsccsccccces 10 2,240 






VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






* Vogue (Cols)..ccccoccccccccccce 191 29,874 
Woman's Home Comp'n (cols.) 73 14,640 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 14,597 
Delineator (cols.) ecccccccccecs 69 13,843 
Woman's New Idea (cols.).... 66 13,242 
Good Housekeeping Magatine.. 58 13,188 
Designer (cols.) .....+e+seseeee 65 13,178 
Modern Priscilla (cols.) 7 11,928 
Ladies’ World (cols 64 10,900 
Housekeeper (cols. coco 42 8,500 
Pictorial Review (cols.)........ 41 8,200 
Woman's World (cols. Nes eccoce SO 6,074 
Housewife (cols,).....seeeeee+- 29 5,966 
McCall's (cola.)......++4+ - 42 5,673 
People’s Home Journal (cols) . 26 5,300 
Harper's Bazar (cols)........-. 21 4,251 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 17 3.522 
Every Woman's (cols)......... 19 3,320 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OCLA8SS 
ADVERTISING 








(Excl of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Motor (COIS)..ceseecseceecsees 448 15,264 
Motor Boating (cols.)...-.+++++ 192 32,256 
‘Country Life in America (cols) = 28,537 
SyAteM. .ccccccccccccessccvcces 19,264 
Outing...ccceceeees $8 14,890 
Field & Stream .. ....+.200. 58 13,118 
Suburban Lite (cols.)........ 13 12.410 
House and Garden (cols).. 15 10,509 
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If your advertisement in SYS- 
TEM bids a man “Ask to see this 
article at your dealer’s—he is 
willing to comply if interested, 
and it is part of his system of 
doing things to then go and do it. 
For SYSTEM editorially tells 
him to investigate this or that 
plan, and he has made money by 
following these suggestions, and 
takes SYSTEM to get them. 


If your advertisement in SYS- 
TEM says “Send for catalog,” the 
reader is willing to send, and 
being a business man with the 
facilities of a business office, it is 
easy for him to send. 


Buying is Business—no matter 
who buys, or what is bought. And 
inquiring for booklets or catalogs, 
examining new articles at the 
dealer’s, or mentally debating the 
merits of a brand of goods, is a 
part of Buying—and a part of 


Business. 


So advertisements of anything 
of use to men pay best—in mail- 
inquiries, dealer-inquiries, or gen- 
eral demand—in SYSTEM, be- 
cause SYSTEM’S readers are 
business men. 


And no other conclusion is pos- 
sible when it is known that for 
five years SYSTEM has averaged 
to carry more advertising than 
any other standard magazine. 


THE MAGAZINE OP BUSINESS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
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Agate 
Pages Lines 
House Beautiful (cols.)........ 66 9,266 
Popular Electricity.....sssse0.0 41 9,240 
Cuter’s Book ccccccccsccccccce @ 9,184 
Recreation (cols.) seccccces 53 8,819 
Outdoor Life...... 39 8,794 
International Studio (cols) .- cooe 58 8,120 
Garden (Olt) ccccccccccccccccs BB 7,399 
Craftsman .....seesecceess 6,720 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols. ) 38 6,365 
6,200 
4,928 

4 





Travel (COls.).cccccccccscssese 44 
Technical World......sssess0+ 22 
Arts & Decoration (cols.)...... 33 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 

* Canadian Century (cols)....... 187 35,658 
* Canadian Courier (cols) ....... 183 33,977 

AN'S.ccccccccsscesccceee LID 24,864 
Canadian Magazine.. ......... 102 22,848 
Canadian Home journal (cols.) 57 11,246 

* Weekly. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR JUNE 





(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
June 1-7: Cols. Lines 


Saturday Evening Post.. eos 166 28,220 
Independent (pages)........+++ 121 27,104 
Collier’s...+.ececeee coccce. 66 15,540 















Literary Digest.....s0-seeee0. 64 8,974 
Town and Country. covccee Gl 8,568 

Ife. cccccccccccece cocccee 54 7,676 
Churchman .ccccccccccccccccce 86 5,640 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 29 5,280 
Christian + npbenneenetal 27 4,655 
Outlook (pages)......5++ 20 4,606 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine.. ae | 4,001 

BC'S. ccccccccccccceces cece 8 3,786 
Scientific American.........+.. 13 2,680 
Youth’s Companion............ 12 2,400 

June 8-14: 

Town and Country... ........ 170 28,903 
Saturday Evening Post......... 111 18,870 
Collier’s..... ccccccee %6 14,440 
Literary ose 64 8 991 
Leslie’s........- coccree Sh 6,807 
Outlook (pages). seccesess 26 5,824 


Life cocccccccccccccs coocsce 99 6,537 
Independent (pages). cccoe 16 3,584 
Christian Giemilo-.....0...20 19 3,315 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 17 3,160 
Churchman ...-seccsccesseeees 18 2,960 
Illustrated Sunday ar nant - 2,775 
Scientific American.. 
Youth's Companion...... 


June 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post........ 110 18 820 
Town and Country........s00. 76 12,851 












COME Occcecvcccces eooor 68 9,881 
Scientific American.. eee 645 
Literary Digest...... cooee 55 1,127 
Life..cccccccccee eooee 39 5,599 


Outlook (pag oa coe BI 4,880 
Christian Her: 
ETRE cooee 19 3,830 








Independent (pages) ccoce 16 3,696 

Churchman ....++---++-+++++. 22 3,542 

iated Sunday | M - BD 3,475 

tl d Sunday Magazine... 15 2,750 

Youth's Gempanine.... cocccee 6 1,200 
June 22-28: 


Outlook (pages)...-seceseeveee 79 17,696 
Saturday Evening Post......... 92 15,640 










Town and Country... ese 65 10,920 
Literary Digest.... coe 19 10,132 
Collier’s......+.. eee 47 9,080 
Ife.cce cee eos 38 5,353 
Leslie’s...+- 000+. coccccccccce 19 3,815 
iated Sunday Mag 20 3,670 


ne one ok reece die cocccsccce 15 3,472 



















Aga 
Cols Lin 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 16 2,937 
Churchman .....cecsessess 15 2,430 
Christian Herald.. 13 2,2:0 
Scientific American 8 1,7 
Youth's Companion.... - 4 8 
June 29-30. 
Leslie’s..cccccccccsccccccccccce 26 6,310 
Life .occ.cee -- 30 4,214 
Independent (pages)... - 4 3,156 
Youth’s Companion.... ll 2,344 
Totals for June 
Saturday Evening Post.......- 81,550 
Town and Country...... 61,242 
Collier’s...... 45,941 
* Independent . 40,992 
Literary Dige 35.824 
utlook .eseee 33,0 
Ife. .ccee 28,379 
+ Leslie’tyc.ccccccccccscccccce ce: 23,547 
Associated Sunday Magazines 15,585 
Scientific American........++++ 14,779 
14,572 
Christian Herald.........-++++ 14,210 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 12,463 
* Youth’s Companion.........+.. 7,944 
* 5 Issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 


gate 









Pages Lines 
1. Motor (ColS.)...+ssseceeecesees 448 15.264 
2. Motor Boating (cols.). - 192 32,256 
3. Vogue (cols.)...++.+. 191 29,874 
4. Country Life in ‘America (cols) 169 28,537 
5. Cosmopolitan ....ssseeeeeese 114 = 25.583 
6. «- 113 = -25,422 
F. Semmet.cccccccccccccccccccccce 106 23,625 
8. 95 21,280 
9 87 19,516 
10. S - 8&6 19,264 
11. 82 18,368 
12. 81 18,200 
13. 70 15,823 
14 World’s Work.....c.sc0s 68 16,414 
BD. GENE. cavcovicccosccecccsccce 66 14,890 


16. Woman's Home Com (cols.).. 73 14,640 








17. Ladies’ Home Tournai (cols)... 72 14,697 
18. Delineator (cols.).....seeeee. 69 13,843 
19. Columbian... ssec.cceccceeees 60 13,440 
20. American......scescccsceccess 59 13,272 
21. Woman's New Idea (cols). 66 13,242 





22. Good Housekeeping Magazine 58 13,188 
23. Designer (cols)..s.sseesesees» 65 13,178 
24. Field and Stream....... 58 13,118 
Se, COROT cvccesccsesve cceveece - 5 12,598 
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THINKS PUBLISHERS WILLING 
IF AGENTS AGREE 


Tue Canapian CENTURY 
MontTreEAL, June 14, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The discussions recently in Printers’ 
InK regarding a uniform rate-card have 
been exceedingly interesting, and, I 
hope, will lead to the adoption by pub- 
ae of a uniform card for agency 


“To help the cause along, I have had 
the enclosed card prepared, and we are 
sending it to American and Canadian 
agencies. 

If the agency men could agree upon 
a uniform card, both as to size and 
contents, I believe they would have no 
trouble in getting publishers to supply 
them. 


A. E. Dean, 
General Manager. 
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The proof that Cos- 
mopolitan is the best 
magazine published, is 
that it sells more copies 
on the newsstand 
than any other general 
magazine published. 





Ask your newsdealer 


RATE $500 A PAGE 
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5” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY 


” ADV ERTISING 





Four 

Years 
1911 1910 1909 1908 Total, 

EMNND 6.056 on ales 3:00. 4 25,583 25,536 25,872 23,968 100,95: 
ere 25,422 26,537 26,362 19,362 97,68 
Review of Reviews........... 21,280 23,968 23,323 19,712 88,28: 
I Sits b iiss bebe eos ea wae 23,625 18,424 21,280 18,466 81,79: 
DE co cckswhad sewn en caue 18,368 21,770 20,552 20,860 81,55 
EEN 6.5.6 0:6.0.00.6:5.6'64:4.0.40 46 19,516 19,192 20,258 17,108 76,074 
ee RR 15,823 23,420 19,638 14,616 73,49 
Harper’s Mz ne oie ale aie eae 18,200 17,900 18,782 16,982 71,86: 
DEIR MEME 6.5005 00 000s0.608 15,414 20,790 20,048 13,328 69,58 
0 eee re 13,272 19,232 16,424 14,560 63,485 
SM sts b dpa 40 bi045-0 4 oS a's 12,598 15,120 15,456 14,560 57,734 
Pe siensécnevpeeweee 10,164 21,203 11,050 10,752 53,169 
ES ka Sass 5b 56.554 ce Span 10,808 15,373 12,942 13,098 52,221 
Uk re ere 8,960 11,200 10,752 8,064 38,976 
PSS cienscsunacwns 7,404 11,020 9,031 11,152 38,607 
0 > eer ee 6,019 8,000 9,824 9,519 33,362 
NE i Oe ig aA hy Gi acca 8,400 9,751 6,440 7,112 31,703 
DP SeticcGhtankveeese vu 7,392 7,100 8,022 7,714 30,228 
oo ee ae 5,152 8,400 8,624 7,406 29,582 
LS eekwae ee 8,386 7,560 7,616 5,621 29,183 
Current Literature............ 8,547 8,028 6,496 5,376 28,447 
PE? Gicaeh owas beskakse ee 6,668 6,440 5,977 5,556 24,641 
ee Seer 6,891 4,032 4,928 7,840 23,691 
A OEY: vnsss en's sewaswa 6,130 5,620 4,709 5,200 21,659 
so che whcgeneakes sew 5,264 6,720 4,396 5,040 21,420 
SR ERED. 6 cb ss50000 00s seu 6,080 5,210 4,052 6,056 21,398 
sae beesaeene 5,432 5,152 5,376 5,152 21,112 
erry oe 4,284 5,824 5,096 5,754 20,958 
DY ck cancekayhavake see 5,494 4,522 3,556 8,745 17,317 
Ry eee 4,480 3,584 3,894 3,584 15,542 
ee eee da aink sole eclad 4,536 3,360 3,481 3,052 14,429 
- Og rrr ere rr 3,864 8,528 2,912 2,984 18,288 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ES AE te Te er rae 29,874 28,028 16,272 17,694 91,868 
Ladies’ Home Journal aie Wane eon 14,597 18,256 17,200 13,600 63,653 
Woman’s Hom: Companion.... 14,640 16,144 14,332 11,800 56,916 
Good Housekeeping Magaz ne. 13,188 16,212 15,596 9,786 54,782 
EE. ante a ake 6 wea wa e086 13,8438 11,252 13,318 7,700 46,113 
Woman’s New Idea........... 13,242 10,572 11,124 6,160 41,098 
SE eee 13,178 10,654 11,840 4,256 39,828 
Modern Priscilla ............ 11,928 10,584 9,468 6,192 38,172 
ere 10,900 9,880 8,425 6,973 36,178 
rere 8,500 9.275 8,267 6,712 32,754 
Pactorial Review... .ccessesess 8,200 7,560 8,351 6,880 30,991 
ee re 4,251 6,100 6,720 5,068 22,139 
DEE Denbsenoneesen sinuses 5,673 6,566 5,337 4,310 21,886 
MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 
NS sheikh aansn ore aes +080 75,264 69,048 45,864 37,632 227,808 
Country Life in America...... 28,537 27,946 26,488 19,896 102,867 
RE Sainses suas tanec enkes 19,264 23,632 25,200 23,912 92,008 
PE  Cseacensyacds pokeweed 14,890 13,664 10,162 13,944 52,660 
OE ee 12,410 17,680 10,304 11,087 51,481 
Field and Stream............. 13,118 14,630 13,166 5,516 46,430 
International Studio.......... 8,120 10,304 9,085 4,032 31,541 
RSS REESE Se ees 8,819 9,463 7,740 5,444 31,466 
SE paw des we kcetaine's atpen 7,399 7,980 7,081 6,336 28,796 
American Homes and Gardens 6,365 7,291 7,730 7,323 28,709 
House and Garden............ 10,509 8,930 3,328 5,117 27,884 
Reems Teetitel... ....ccccccce 9,256 6,072 6,662 4,531 26,521 
Technical World.............. 4,928 6,774 7,560 6,174 25,436 
WEEKLIES 

Saturday Evening Post........ 81,550 73,180 55,173 40,095 249,998 
Dn) Kiagwsoseen soos canes 45,941 46,553 41,058 26,460 160,012 
DE cebana ous sekeseus Sue 33,006 38,360 37,950 28,998 138,314 
ee 35.824 35,602 24.236 19,141 114,803 
EEE whbenss sssoneesucseewewn 28,379 30,727 18,261 12,186 89,553 
Grand YTotal...... eocees 955,049 1,002,385 870,467 718,254 38,546,105 
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Statistical Map Showing Remarkable 
Growth of the Pacific Slope inTen Years 


(Census Bureau Figures) 
SUNSET MAGAZINE has been a great big factor in this marvelous 
growth and development. Mr. Harry Chandler, Vice-President Los Angeles 
Times, writes: 





ion written by noted auth 







is to be made a regular feature of 
tain the high standard of this initial number, it must make of it the 
most potent single Pz c Coast influence in carrying viction * #* * , and will be 
the means of boosting its circulation far beyond its present mark.’ 








If you are watching the records of amount of advertising carried by the lead- 
ing monthly magazines you must have noticed how SUNSET has forged to 
the front during the present year and the steady gain it is showing. 


SUNSET stood Eighth in April 
SUNSET stood Sixth in May 
SUNSET stood Fourth in June 
and first in gain over June, 1910 

Look SUNSET over, with its beautiful four-color illustrations, its interesting 


articles and good, live stories and you will understand why it has more cir- 
ulation in the Pacific Coast country than any other monthly magazine, and 


50% MORE THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED WEST OF CHICAGO 





Write, call or telephone for rates or information: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 37 East 28th Street - - - + + - - Win. A. Wilson, Manager 
$120 Jackson Boulevard + © + - L.L McCormick, Manager 
CHICAGO OFFICES: 14 West Washington Street- - - S. O. Ralston, Asst. Manager 
PORTLAND, ORE., OFFICE: Wells Fargo Building- - - - W. B. Wells, Manager 
Los ANGELES, CAL., OFFICE: 600 Spring Street- - - - , Manager 
HOME OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. + « + Wm. Woodhead, Business Manager 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 























Seller Warranting Fitness of Ar- 
ticle—A Maryland decision makes a 
clear distinction between the manufac- 
turer of an article and a mere dealer 
in them when warranties of fitness are 
made. If purchase is made from the 
manufacturer, says the Court, the manu- 
facturer agrees to supply an article for 
a particular specified purpose, and the 
buyer trusts the judgment of the manu- 
facturer, then there is an “impl ed war- 
ranty” that the article will be fitted to 
the purpose. 

On the other hand, if the sale is 
made by a mere dealer, and the buyer 
has full opportunity to examine, unless 
there is an express warranty, and there 
is no fraud, the principle of “let the 
purchaser beware” prevails and no war- 
ranty will be implied. (Commercial 
Realty & Construction Co. v. Dorsey.) 

Not an “Unreasonable” Restraint. 


—In a Georgia dec sion, McAuliffe v.* 


Vaughan, it is held that a sale, with 
agreement on the part of the seller 
not to conduct another newspaper in 
the county, could not be declared void 
because of being in restraint of trade 
or unreasonable. 

Let Advertising Men Beware of 
Artifice.—If one who is an_ expert 
judge of values is dealing with one 
ignorant of such values or uses artifice 
and does not place property honestly 
before the prospective buyer and give 
reasonable opportunity for him to ‘n- 
spect for himself, the sale is fraudu- 
lent, says the Court in the Wisconsin 
case of Morgan v. Hodge, 129 N.W. 
1083. 

New Company Permitted to Use 
Words ‘Travelers’ Insurance.’’—In- 
junction was sought against a new 
company doing business under the title 
of the “Travelers’ Insurance Machine 
Company,” which concern made auto- 
matic machines for the delivery of ac- 
cident insurance policies. As the ma- 
chines themselves bore no mark that 
was suggestive of the plaintiff in the 
case, the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., and the tickets 
bore no such mark—each carrying the 
distinctive word ng of “Daily Accident 
Insurance Company,” the Court re- 
fused to enjoin the defendant from 
using the words “Travelers’ Insurance” 
on the ground of unfair competition. 
In this case the defendant. manufac- 
tures the machines but rents them to 
the separate organization known as the 
“Daily Accident Insurance Company.” 

Licensing a Trade-Mark.—In_ the 
case of Hoffman v. Kuppenheimer & 
Co. (U. S. C. C., TL, 183 F.. 697) it 
is held that one using a trade-mark on 
a patented article may assign the right 
to use that mark as part of a license 
rivilege, and at the termination of the 
icense period resumes its full right to 
protect the trade-mark without the 
licensee having acquired any right be- 
yond the period named by the license. 


“Prompt and Careful Attention’ 
Interpreted.—A drummer sold a gx 
sized bill of shoes in Kentucky, inc 
ing a lot of samples that were figu 
in at a good discount. On the rec 
of the order, the shoe house sent : 
buyer an acknowledgment of the or 
and assured him that it would rec 
“prompt and careful attention.” L 
the customer received notice that 
portion of the order calling for sar 
shoes at a discount could not be fi 
—that the salesman had no_autho: 
to make such a sale. The Court } 
that the promise to give attention to + 
order did not constitute an acceptanc 
of the terms. 


Patent Medicines Still in the Ring 
in Illinois.—The !!linois regulation :m- 
posing a license fee of $100 on all 
“itinerant venders” of medicines or 
medical appliances has been held to be 
invalid—the Court’s opinion beng that 
such an act is not within the pi! ce 
power, or rather that it is not an act 
that tends to protect public health; and 
it is held further that the license is so 
excessive that it practically constitutes 
a monopoly for those persons who hig 
a fixed place of bus ness. (People 
Wilson, 94 N.E. 141, 249 Ill. 195.) 

Think Before Dropping an Accept- 
ance in the Letter Box.—The Indiana 
Court of Appeals holds that an un- 
qualified acceptance of a proposition 
closes the contract when such accept- 
ance is deposited in the mails. 

‘‘Market Price” is Sometimes e 
Doubtful Quantity.—In an ‘interesting 
opinion by the New York Supreme 
Court it is held that one who sues for 
the failure of another to award him a 
contract provided he met the ‘market 
price” must show that he dd actually 
meet the market price—which is the 
price ordinarily agreed upon by buyers 
and sellers in the general run of trade. 
As in this case, the work was of 
special character and one for which no 
market price had been fixed by the 
dealing of various buyers and sellers. 
it is the opinion of the Court that the 
subm'tting by the defendant of a suc- 
cessful bid put in by another bidder is 
good proof of the market price of such 
work, and that the plaintiff could not 
submit a higher bid and then maintain 
that the average between the two was 
the “market price.” he work in 
question in this case was the printing 
of advertising lithographs. 

Installment-Sold Goods In Cyclones, 
—When a soda fountain is leased on 
the provision that certain installment 
payments are to be made, that the prop- 
erty is to be kept insured and not re- 
moved, that on completion of a certain 
\number of payments the title is to pass 
to the lessee, but that if payments are 
skipped, the lessor may resume posses- 
sion, and a cyclone comes along in the 
meantime and destroys the property, 
who ought to be the loser? The Court 
held in such a case recently that the 
sale was not a conditional sale as of 
date, but was a lease with an executory 
provision for future sale pending the 
payment of certain installments, and 
that, therefore, any such loss as tliat 
referred to would fall on the lessor, if 
it occurred before the full payments 
were made. 
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ro a NEAR AD-PLANTING TIME THE YELLOW PERIL 
= 1. “Think over this advertising idea The Advertising Manager—Shall I 
egal and tell it to others when you return | run your ad next to pure reading mat- 
ea a home, and let the Florida growers cre- | ter? 
copes ate an advertising fund yf? 8 The Advertiser—Yes; if you can find 
A palais its chief product,” said Powell any reading matter in your paper that 
— € secretary to the Board Ps Trade, Tam- | could be considered pure.—E-xrchange. 
vats pa, Fla., to_the recent convention of 
sd ¢ the Citrus Growers’ Association. 
a ac “If California can, by advertising, ° ° 
Fata raise the prune to the dignity of a dn- Circulation Men 
1¢ ty " er . 
t held ne “dessert, we certainly can put the Are you open to conviction regarding 
: Florida orange and grapefruit on every | the merits of Winthrop Coin Cards ? 
he : si cboard in = = — of — They will get more subscriptions for you—get 
and create ah & Geman or it that them quicker—and bring the money to you—in 
the trees will have to work nights to advance—if used with circular letters or as en- 
kecp up with the call of the North and cjosures in your publication. 
the East and the West. Will travel as enclosure in second class matter 
1 all a, when copy is specially prepared , 
es or \f 3 J Details, samples and prices on application. 
po IMPRESSING THE AD MEN THE WINTHROP PRESS, 
ry a ) 
B tnat fhe Grand Rapids convention of the | gi91 afayet aoe : nee York City 


























Pol.ce Central Division of the Associated Ad- 
nm act vertising Clubs of America had no 

and sooner voted to hold the next year’s 

50 convention at Toledo than the doors of ° ° 

utes the hall were suddenly burst open and Lincoln Freie Presse 
ie. half a dozen newsboys rushed in and LINCOLN, NEB 
% Ve B an to Catone ov of the Pe poe . ‘ 
, Blade among the delegates, a specia ctual Average 
cept: edition, scareheaded “Ad Men Choose Circulation 141,048 
diana —— for 1912 Convention.” There Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
1 un- ad been no real contest for the con- Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
sition ntion and the Blade was able enter- Illinois, etc..in thg order named. Allsub- 
ecept- ne thane to anticipate the action of the scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 

delegates. 
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ys New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 








arket 
ae FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 
7 Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
ae closing and Mailing. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 
h n 
"the Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
ers, 
the Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
suc- Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 
or is Greater New York. Telephone, 4046 Beekman 
S Ich 
= Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
“in 
ng 


The famous trade -mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS." guaran- 


tees the heaviest triple plate. 





rty, om 

ur : i'm Catalogue “*P”’ 
shows all designs 

MERIDEN BRITANHIA CO. 


International Silyer Co., Success 


Merioen, Conn 


—— NEWYORK CHICAGO ~—-SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 


nnd | 








Here are a few little helps that 
may be of value to a larger num- 
ber of advertisers. The School- 
master invites readers to send in 
other suggestions of this kind. 

* * * 


Various advertisers have been 
able to largely increase the re- 
plies to certain classes of letters 
by incorporating near the end of 
the letter a suggestion to “write 


us a note on the back of this 
sheet.” It is surprising to see 
how many readers follow the 
suggestion. When the advertiser 


has a large mailing list and much 
mail, the fact that the original 
reauest and the reply are on one 
sheet is a point of no small im- 
portance. 

* * 

Another advertiser who makes 
much use of form letters finds 
that results are improved by 
making the lower part of the let- 
ter sheet an order or an inquiry 
form that can be filled out and 
torn off. The reader sees it as 
he gets to the end of the letter 
and is prompted to act at once if 
he has been favorably impressed. 

* ” “ke 

A sales letter that, though 
printed, included the name of an 
acquaintance of the reader in the 
first line brovght four times as 
good returns as the same letter 
had previously brought without 
the name of the reader’s acquaint- 
ance mentioned. All that the first 
line stated was that the acquaint- 
ance had bought the goods and 
thought the one to whom the let- 
ter was addressed would also be 
interested. This experience shows 
the “attractive value” of the 
name of a man’s acquaintance. 

* * * 


A solicitation that enclosed a 
printed post-card that the reader 
had only to check and sign proved 
too good a puller, for it pulled in- 
quiries from those who were 
really not interested. A change 
was made to the post-card, which 





required the reader to invest 
stamp. Replies from prospect 
buyers fell off to one-half, but 
they were of much better qual 
and did not waste the time of 1 
advertiser’s salesmen. 
* * * 
An advertiser who sells a nu 
ber of low-priced articles found 
that he could increase returns ma 
terially by making up a number of 
$1 offers, a number of $2 offers, 
and a number of $3 offers. This 
plan not only induced some to 
spend $1 who otherwise would 
have spent less, but it made it 
much easier for the order to | 
figured out and sent. 
% * * 


On deciding to advance his 
‘rice, a specialty advertiser noti- 
fied a mailing list of persons that 
had received all the regular fol- 
low-ups. A good number of the 
inquiries were six months or a 
year old. The letter announcing 
the new price explained that, in 
order to avoid future misunder- 
standing, the reader was informed 
of the new price, but that the old 
quotation would hold good until 
a certain definite date not far off 
Enough extra business poured 
in to turn the apparent poor 
showing of one magazine into an 
average good record. And con- 
siderable business came from old 
inquirers. “All the world loves a 
bargain.” 

* ‘ * 

When mail-order advertisers 
key each piece of copy separately. 
itis frequently found that so-called 
“cumulative results” are merel) 
belated returns of early insertions 
Separate keying often shows onc 
piece of copv to be twice as 
strong as another, and enables the 
advertiser to repeat such cop, 
after a rest. 

a * * 

By observing press dates care- 
fully, a saving in costly half- 
tones can sometimes be effected 
by sending a cut to a magazine 
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that goes to press early, and then 
suggesting to another magazine 
with a later press date to call on 
the first magazine for the cut. But 
of course column and page sizes 
and closing dates must be watched 
carefully in order to do this. 
+o > 
ADVERTISING AIDS BOOK- 
SELLERS 








“How to increase the volume of your 
book business,” was discussed by F. 
Reed, of the Grosset & Dunlap Com- 
pany, New York, before the recent con- 
vention of the American Booksellers’ 
Association in that city. 

"E would suggest,” declared Mr. 
Reed, “a series of educational adver- 
tisements to be run in the daily papers, 
telling the people how much enjoyment 
there is to be found in the society of 
tooks, what books mean to the home, 
nd how many phases of life which 
touch upon the experience of each indi- 
vidual are depicted in books. 

“I would like to say right now in 
this conmection that it would be the 
best thing possible if the booksellers 
and publishers would get together, 
through this association, and avant 
ideas as to how advertising should be 
done in the magazines and newspapers, 
with a view to making reading more 
popular, thereby creating more sales 
for every bookseller.” 


(tt) 
WE APPRECIATE. THIS 


Tue SHrepp—Ep WuHeEat CoMPANY 
NraGara Farts, N. Y., June 20, 1911. 
[Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

think Printers’ Ink is do- 
ing a great work in lifting advertising 
to a clean, dignified, reputable business 
and placing it upon a sane and solid 
basis. I think some of the clubs persist 
in giving the public the vaudeville idea 
of advertising. I enjoy fun and good 
dinners as much as any normal man, 
but I think the tendency of certain 
clubs to invest advertising with mere 
frivolity and foolishness is to be re- 
gretted. 

Fortunately, however, the trend is 
toward the higher levels of business 
activity, where advertising will be recog- 
nized as having a legitimate place in 
the machinery of production and distri- 


bution. 
Truman A. DEWEEsE, 
Director of Publicity. 


-  O 
MAKING TROUBLE FOR DEALER 





Brooklyn merchants know how to se- 
cure business. They are not like our 
old friend “Ezry” Jones, of Pemaquid, 
Maine, who when asked for two pack- 
ages of Uneeda Biscuits said: 

“Nope, I ain’t got “em, an’ I ain’t 
agoin’ to try to keep ’em_enny more. 
'Tain’t no use in tryin’, Jest as soon 
as I git in a new lot why every one 
comes along an’ wants ’em. and fust 
thing you Enow the whole blamed lot 
is gone, an’ I’m as bad off as I wuz 
before —Buffalo Advertising Club. 
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WANTED 


A Salesman for the 


Engraving Business 


@ An engraving house in Tor- 
onto, the largest concern of 
its kind in Canada, whose out- 
put is of a rather high char- 
acter, would like to engage 
two salesmen, one immediate- 
ly. The territory he would 
travel in is very populous and 
wealthy. The traveller who 
recently covered this ground 
earned $35.00 a week and ex- 
penses. We want a man who 
can earn $50.00 a week and 
expenses. We do not expect 
to be able to engage the best 
salesman in the United States. 
We did think an opportunity 
of this kind might interest 
some salesman who may be 
looking for a chance to ad- 
vance his interests. Personally 
we would prefer a medium- 
size man of good address. If 
this announcement is at all in- 
teresting send a letter with 


full particulars, ete. 


Box “‘T. S.,”’ care Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Novelties and 
Specialties 














Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Novelty & Specialty Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co,., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 


The National Lead Company is using 
postal cards as auxiliaries in its adver- 
tising campaign. The “Dutch Boy 
Painter” is shown in one of his char- 
acteristic poses with brush and pail, 
while the figures of two children and 
a dog give a touch of “human interest” 
to the picture. The cards are in colors. 





The Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 
has sent out a_ variety of win- 
dow signs and cards for dealers. One 
of the former is unique in that it is 
made in the form of an organ with 
differently colored pencils in imitation 
of the organ pipes. In front of the 
keys are two comically drawn cut-out 
figures, one of which is “nlaying” the 
instrument. The sign stands ten inches 
high 

A puzzle card for advertising pur- 
poses has just been placed on the mar- 
ket by an Australian firm. The card 
shows a young lady holding in each 
hand one end of a colored silk thread. 
The thread is run through two holes in 
the card and knotted. Through this 
loop another thread has been run and 
fastened to a smal] cut-out figure of a 
man. The idea is to release the man 
without untying or breaking either of 
the two threads. The entire card is 
about the size of a postal, with good- 
sized space for advertising matter. 





Toy aeroplanes for advertising and 
as premiums are to be had in a num: 
ber of different forms. There are 
some fifteen models running all the 
wav from the Wright biplane to the 
Blériot machine. These miniature ac- 
tually fiv, being supplied with “power” 
by winding a strong rubber band by 
means of the propeller. When the lat- 
ter is released it spins around and 
forces the aeroplane through the air. 





A handy pocket or desk specialty is 
to be had in the form of a knife sharp- 
ener of celluloid and carborundum. 
This noveltv is similar in size and shape 
to the familiar circular pocket mirrors. 


The manufacturers of Old Dutch 
Cleanser are distributing among their 
dealers small  lithographed _ stickers, 
showing a three-quarter view of the 
familiar yellow and blue labeled can. 
These stickers are used to fasten pack- 
age wrappings or are given away to 
children buying at the various stores. 


SAVING TIME IN INTER-HOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE 





A certain great manufacturing con- 
cern recently put into effect a labor- 
reducing and time-saving idea which is 
a step toward greater efficiency. Inci- 
dentally it typifies the attitude of our 
modern business minds which are con- 
tinually burrowing under the surface 
in an effort to do things in a better 
way with less work. 

This house has ten or fifteen branch 
es. A great volume of correspondence 
passes between each branch and the 
home office. Up to six weeks ago 
every letter wound up like this: 

Yours very truly, 
Joun Jones Company, 


Manager 


and in the proper space the manager 
(or whoever dictated the letter) signed 
his full name. 

Under the new régime all is omitted 
after the last word of the body of the 
letter. The writer simply adds his ini- 
tial with a pen. The home office peo- 
ple know the branch managers and 
clerks by initials as well as by name. 
The people at the branches know home 
office department heads and executives 
who write letters to them. So, in each 
case the initial is as significant and fa- 
miliar as the full signature. 

With literally hundreds of letters 
written daily back and forth, think of 
the economy of time of stenographers, 
clerks, managers, home office execu 
tives! 

In that organization to-dav “signing 
my mail” is now a mere incident in the 
day’s work—not an event. 

Epwarp S. Bascox. 


———__ —+ e+ —- 


MAIL-ORDER SCIENCE 





“If ever a man has to be a success- 
ful student of human nature, it is in 
handling the advertising of a mail- 
order house,” said A. R. Wellington 
to the Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club. 
“He must get results on the average five 
days after his copy appears, and he 
must have orders within two weeks to 
cover all expenses and show a profit 
besides. Advertising records show that 
only about one out of every twenty 
‘selling-by-mail campaigns’ are succéss 


ul. 
A. W. Seiler, another speaker. found 
the newspaper a superior advertising 
medium. 
—~+e->—___ 


FIND WHAT MADE HIM WRITE 





I know it’s difficult to write letter 
after letter without receiving an answer. 
But the prospect answered your ad. He 
was interested. He has a vulnerable 
spot. Find it! An intensive follow-up 
will reveal it to you. 

Study the ad that brought the reply. 
Study the reply. Find out what caused 
the inquirer to write—and go to it.— 
4 - Borglum, Darlow Adnews, Omaha, 

eb. 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE slENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stenciis 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 


General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 


Cuas. H. Futter Co, Chicago, Ill, Corr. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS 
19] IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC CAL 
ENDARS. Any printer can get busi- 
ness with our line and make the dull summer 
months profitable. $3.00 is all you have to in- 
vest, half cost of samples. PENN PAPER CO., 
20 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTUKER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


“CUBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 
monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugare 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $150. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 

















ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS ; 


A THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATION 
LIBRARY, 341-7 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 
YORK. ANYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW. 
Millions of old, rare, and up-to-date clippings, 
articles, notes, records, books, and pictures; all 
topics from all sources; classified for quick 
reference. We Lend Material—Any Subject. 
We Conduct Investigations. We Write Books, 
Booklets and Articles. We Supply Photographs 
and Other Illustrations. 








BILLPOSTING 





BIJSINES3 OPPIRTU IT-ES 





O NOT KNOW all about anything (even 
advertising) is quite easy, but FRANCIS 
I. MAULE, 401 Sansom St, Philadelphia. 











FOR SALE 
For Sale—Neilsen Mailing Machine 
Complete. Used only shorttime. Does perfect 
work, but can’t ise it under changed plans. 
Address Box 555, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OR SALE—An eight page, seven column 
scott-Potter Angie Kar Folding Press tor 
$1,000; a Simplex Typesetting Machine for $200; 
a 25h. p steam engine ( Atlas Quick Action) for 
$50, and a six column stereotyper’s steam table 


for $15. DAILY NEWS, Joliet, Ill 


Havana Cigars 
Hand made from fine Havanatobacco, 25 
for $1.00, delivered anywhere. HAVANA 
SPECIALTY CO. Dept.F, Baton Rouge, La. 











CON CARDS 
CIRCULATION MEN! 


Can you use original circulation ideas and 
schemes that are sure to pull results ? 

We can show you how to increase your circula- 
tion by the use of Winthrop Coin Cards. 

A careful study of circulation methods places 
us in position to be of value to you. 

Write us your proposition or send us a sample 
copy, and we will show you how more subscrip- 
tions can be gotten in less time and for less 
money. Write us for prices and particulars. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


P’ SITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service 
Registration free. Terms moderate. Estab 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


wen TED—By a daily newspaper in a New 
England citv of over 100,000 population 
a young advertising solicitor preferabiy un- 
married and with two or three years’ experience 
in the advertising department of a local daily 
paper. Make application in writing to LOCAL 
DAILY, care of Printers’ Ink N. E. Office, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston, 
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ANTED—Classified Advertising Manager 

for metropolitan paper in one of the great 
cities. Must be keen, creative, have executive 
ability, experience and real worker. Give 
details, stating references, experience, qualifi- 
cations and salary expected. Box P. !’., care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Financial Advertising Solicitor 

on a big newspaper in a great city. Must 
be conservative, persistent, tactful and a culti- 
vator, knowing how to handle financial temper 
ament and other display advertisers. State 
references, experience, qualifications and salary 
expected. Box B. D., care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED — Strong high grade salesman 

capable of selling our organization to ad- 
vertising managers and manufacturers. Must 
have athorough knowledge of direct advertising 
and business literature and advertising in 
general. Only a man with a good record as a 
producer, wiih original ideas, good education 
and habits. This is not an agency but a direct 
advertising organization with equipment for 
handling highest quality advertising copy, art 
work and printing under one roof. Tell your 
story fully and mention references in first letter 
MATHEWS, KAYE, MANN & CO., Detroit, 
Mich. 





MISCELLANECUS 





F.XE NELSON CARLE, for five years Copy Chief 
¢ of the Shumway Agency, has been appointed 
Advertising Manager of tne General Vehicle 
Co. with oe arters at the home office of that 
Company, g Island City, N. Y 





1” you want canvassing agents who mean busi 
ness, try our service. Keduces your postage, 
advertising, printer's bills; brings 72 best re- 
sults. Particulars free. PAYTON'S BUREAU, 
67 West 134th Street, New York, 


Unused United States Post- 
ageStampsinany Quantity 
All denominations. Send 
torrates. A. A. ISAACS, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
EPRESENTATIVE handling two trade 


papers wants another live journal to repre- 
sent in New England. “REPRESENTATIVE,” 
care Printers’ Ink 


DVERTISING MAN as Assistant to Sales 

Manager. I will back your campaign by 
business getting literature and convincing let- 
ters. Can originate or follow instructions, 
“LOYAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 




















AVE executive ability; am correspondent 

and detail man; familiar with rate cards; 
have done some soliciting; NOT a copy man. 
Highest references. Want immediate connec- 
tion ‘*M.R.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING MAN. Thirty-one years of 

age. Twelve years’ experience. Six years with 
one of Chicago’s largest houses Now advertising 
manager for large Eastern house. Extensive 
mail order and chain store experience. Practical 
knowledge of printing, engraving, paper, etc. 
Adiress,; SERAC TICAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 








CT 1V E | publicity man, 35, long ewspaper 
department store, and general advertising 
training; invites inquiries from publishers, etc., 
necding advertising manager. ‘The position 


should be important enough to require brains 
and judgment and to pay over $2,100. Narrow 
gauge, figure head, or loafing opportunities not 
acceptable. Write ‘*WIDE AWAKE," care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING WRITER AND ARTIS1 
WITH IDEAS, strong copy producer; } 
years agency and trade paper experience, want 
position; a high grade man highly recon 
mended ; piece work so icited; reasonable price: 
“MARSHALL,” 114 S. Ith St » Newark, N } 





Boston Special “Agent for Trade 


Journals 

Are you represented in Boston? If not, I wil 
call on special prospects for you or follow u 
inquires. Charges reasonable and based o 
results. Send me a list of your expired su 

scriptions and I will see each one and renew 
where possible. Work on commission basis. Ad- 
dress ‘*O. T. R.,’’ Room 801, 201 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Asset To Any Organization 


Enthusiastic young man (25) writes ‘reason 
why”’ copy and business getting sales letters; 
can plan and carry through campaign ;two years 
with national advertiser, now with advertising 
agency ; seeks position as advertising manager's 
assistant. Doesn't know it all, but is a live 
wire and wants to grow. Box “A,” care ot 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 





LET EVERY TRADE OR 
TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


that needs now or late~ a well ripened, suc- 
cessful advertising solicitor, either on salary 
or commission, send me their name, and | 
will fuily describe my record and present 
ability. Am temporarily in New York. Wi] 
goanywhere. There are some things about 
my “make-up"’ which are most requisite to 
a real business-getting solicitor, and yet 
many publishers sometimes have difficulty 
in finding them in new solicitors. I’m in 
the wrong harness with my present publica- 
tion, Address **PERSONALITY,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York 


If you have a cael pen paper or (trade 
or otherwise), with good pos- 
sibilities for development under 


proper handling, and want a practical man 
who is a worker, and who “knows the 
ropes,’’ as business manager, I would like to 
hear from you. Am now connected with one 
of the leading trade papers of the country, 
and have had a pretty thorough training in 
the publishing business directly under a man 
who has built up more than one paper to 
become the leader in its field. Am more in- 
terested, just as pr:sent, in getting an oppor- 
tunity to build up a paper than in getting a 
big salary. Want to connect with a paper 
published in or close to New York City. Ad- 
dress ** W. W.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 








PRINTING 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Itnotype ma 
chenes—large hand composing room, four 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, goud 
workmanship, economy, promptness. ©p- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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| ROLL OF HONOR 








INK a detailed staterrent showing the tota 
or one year These statements are 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
humbe 
on tle and will be shown to any advertiser 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy 


of perfect copies printed for every issue 

















ALABAMA 


irmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
616. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


© 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
es, and Sun. g times the net paid circulation 
ny other Montgomery newspaper. 





CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
1909, 7,729; average for 1010, 7,801 
Meriden, Record & Republican. 
Vv aver. gio, 7,873. 


Morning 
1909, 7,739 ;< 
New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 
jew London, / ev g. Av."10, 6,892. Ist 3 mos 
7,049; double all utherlocal paperscombin' 














New Haven, (nion. Largest paid circulation. 
rage for 1910, 17,267. Papernon-returnaple. 
Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
3.627. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Wepudlican. Examined by A. A 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 








FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 10, 13,701; ee F 
, 14,659. EF KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicag 


ILLINOIS 
Belleville, Ill. News-Vamocrat. Average 191 
y, 3,601. Oficial newspaper St. Clair County. 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1olo, Sunday 624,607, laily 
210.657, net paid Ihe Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 





circulation and advertising 





forced al! the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to ¥ 
one cent 


Yne Sunday Examiner 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than ail the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 





accorded the oo « 
Examiner is guaranteed pg 
the Printers’ ta "Publishing 

Company, who wiil pay one Ss 


hundred dollars to the nrst 
person who will successfully 
4 controvert its accuracy 2 





papers PRINT 
SB Whe absolute correctness 
ot the latest circulatior at 





Champaign, .Vews leading paper in field 
Avcrage year 1910, 5,154 

Joliet, Heraic, evening 
Average tor Io1o, 7,561. 

Peoria, Lvening Star. 
21,143 

Sterling, Rvening Gazette, average circuation 
tor 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144 


and Sunday morning. 





Circulation for 1910, 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, aaily, 
9,404 ‘Ali paid in advanc 
Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.’10), 35,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19, 103 (same ownership). Com- 
bur circulation 54,766 -—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Dubuque, / smes-Fourna:, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 
Washington, “ve. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscribers. Atl good people. 
Waterloo, Hvening Courier, 53rd year; nes av. 
July, '10-Dec., "10, 7,090. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


Average IgI0, 











KENTUCKY 

Lexington, //eraid. Average 1010, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.’ 

Louisville, Courier Journal 
daily, 22.204. Sunday, 46,249 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening datiy, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834 


Average Ig!o, 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec murnal, daily average 
1gio, 9,319 sargest a best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Ay erage tor 1glo, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sux Daily average 1g10, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor Iolo, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 








MARYLAND 
Daily aver. year I910, 
No return privilege. 


Baltimore, American. 

80,266; Sun, 104,902 
Baltimore, \ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. — ge lo1o, 82,405. For June, 

, 76,075. 
a he absoiutecorrectness of the 
q latest circutation rating accorded 
GUAR the ews is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Oo! week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 imes 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 
_ The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 





Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
342,623, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May 1910, Sunday Post, 293,592, gain of 35,963 
copies per Sunday over May, 1910. 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,502. 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. tor year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the I’rinters’ Ink 
Publishing Company Circulation 
GUAR is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
} TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
. Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most prohtabl, 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily" 

and Sunday (Q©). In 1910 =| o0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Diily average circulation for 
June, I911, evening only, 
17,642. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for June, 1011, 81,029. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 





[ee 





CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis dai'y, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Averize 





’ 
oe Seen, circulation of Sunday Tribune 


ing Company for same period, $1,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASEA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frete Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 9.433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. t's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, **now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,584; Auguirer, evening, $2,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7hke Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


New York, The World. Actualav, 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Siar. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 32.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Avcrage for 1910, 3,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076, 


OHIO 


Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Dally average 
for 1910 1,783. Fournal, weekly, 976. 

procatsag Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for1910: Daily 87,126; Sunday, 114,044. 
For May, 1911, 96,106 daily; Sunday, 126,144 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. Ave. June, 1911, 
y, 36,185; Sunday, 40,335. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 23,613 average, 
June, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 


Johnstown, 7Jribune Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 123,896; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
A Igto, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor i910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, '11, 20,033—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 33,788 (©@). Sunday, 30,771 
(0). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 19Io. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average Ig1o, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year ~ * 351. Only 
E| Paso paper examined by A. A 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only baa incity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1910, 9,113. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,315. Pad 

Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A. 


VIRGINIA 


, Danville, The Bee. Aver. April, 1911, 6,074, 
May,'11,6,070. Largest circ. Unly eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

aL combines with its I91u cir. of 
ary 84,741 daily, 86,208 Sunday, are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 71imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2, 701, 284 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I9I0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8.955. Established over 40 vears ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, May, 
Ig1t, daily 6,664; semi-weekly, 1,649. 
Madison, Stase Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
‘ culation for first five months of 
GUAR 1911, 43,764. Average daily gain 
Ye Ne over first hve months cf "10, 1,356. 
EE Average da'ly circulation for May, 
1911, 46,145 copies. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
and without question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘‘fuli copy.’’ Every 
leading foreign advertiser uses Milwaukee’ s 
popular home paper. Minimum rate § cents per 
line. Chas.H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Metro- 
politan Bldg, New York, 122 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr). 
Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
apt (eve.) —_ age —. 
or 12 mos., 64,13) Jaily Av. for 
GUAR June, 64,964 June gain over 
teto 1910, 1,109. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper, and larger than is the 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Milwaukee Fournal. Flat rate 7¢ 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth ‘Ave. , N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with ‘A. A.A. 


T* WISCONSIN 
) Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly, Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily May, 1911, 
62,635; weekly 1910, 26,446; May, 1911, 26,823. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 56c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,163, 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Za Patrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,610. Highest quality circulation. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
April, 1911, 104,216 Largest in Canada. 


gI 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | } 








_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. |! 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


N EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


De Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


ssX\] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,” says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 
THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*‘WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore/News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


sists Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


0:0. 0:-0.0.1 


HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


WARK Ke 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis 7ridume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N THE 7ridume is the Lead 
want ad medium of the xy: 

Northwest, carrying more _ 

want ads than any other d 


GUA newspaper, either Minneap 
AN’ or St Paul. Classined wa 
TEED printed in June, 1911, amount 


to 242.380 lines. The numbe 
» individual advertisements | 
pe cage lished was 31,509. Kates: I cert 
_“™ a word, casn with the order 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. Alladvertis:: g 
in the daily appears in both the morning a 
evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries eo 
more paid Classifed Adver- 
tising than any other Minne- 

apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 

tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 

June, 1911, amounted to 239,750 

lines; the number ot individual 

ads published was 25,842. 

Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 

a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


foRo) 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glote carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l5c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,637 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ke E Buffalo Zvening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 


and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,802, Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. competitors 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rébmme—Get results—Was: 
Ad Medium jor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of t 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.’ 


(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) o)| 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


TLLINOIS 
Beckers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circuiation and most proauctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassined advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


oat NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Sites and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (QQ). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (Q@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These peopie read the 
Century Mogasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@6), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (Q©). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 














Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York 72mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. ‘Lhe 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@@®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. it is onthe Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
June, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,081; 
Sunday, 168,248. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (OQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ‘@0) and The Evening 
Maii. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 

















The E-M-F Company, of Detroit, 
is making contracts with newspapers 
on the Pacific Coast through Frank Sea- 
man, of New York. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass., is contracting for large space 
in general publications for the fall 
months. 


The Freeman Advertising Agency, of 

“ Richmond, Va., is sending out copy ‘and 
contracts for the advertising of the Med- 

ical College of Virginia to a large. list 
of newspapers and high-class magazines. 





Newspapers are receiving large copy 
for the advertising of the Hupp Motor 
Car from the McManus Company, of 
Detroit, Mich. 


Chas. W. Hoyt, of New Haven, 
Conn., has secured the advertising ap- 
propriation of the Connecticut Tele- 
phone and Electric Company, of Meri- 
den, Conn., manufacturers of interior 
telephone systems, automobile and mo- 
torboat ignition specialties, and the Con- 


necticut Shock Absorber for automo- 
biles. 

A. D. Samuels, of New York, is 
sending orders to New York newspa- 


pers for the advertising of Jaroma Com- 
tiny New York. 

Southern newspapers are receiving 
orders for the advertising of the Alle- 


ghany Inn, of Goshen, Va., from the 
Freeman Advertising Agency, of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The Hostetter Company, of Pitts- 


burg, Pa., is making renewal contracts 
with newspapers where contracts are 
expiring. 

receiving copy for 


Newspapers are 
National Cash 


the advertising of the 





Register Company from the Taylor- 
Critchfield Company, of Chicago, IIl. 
The Carter Medical Company, of 


New York, proprietors of Carter’s Liver 
Pills, is sending orders direct to some 
newspapers in the Middle West. 


H. W. Bucklen & | & Co., of Chicago, 
are placing some renewals in Western 
newspapers direct. 


The Snitzler Advertising Company, 
of Chicago, IIl., is sending out orders 
to Pacific Coast newspapers on account 
of the Dearborn Supply Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Mitchell Lewis Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., is using page 
copy in a few Texas newspapers. This 
advertising is being placed by the Witt 
K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has just made an_ap- 
propriation for the use of standard 
magazines. They are to advertise their 
$3,000 automobile. Contracts will be 
placed by Mr. Chapin, of J. Walter 
Thompson Agency’s New York office. 





W. Montague Pearsall, of New York, 
will shortly send out orders to a list of 
ma l-order mediums for the advertising 
of the Munro Publishing Company, of 
New York. 





The Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is now placing the ad- 
vertising of Haynes Automobile Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind., sending orders 
for the announcement of the new 1912 
model to a large list of national and 


daily publications. 
The Mellins Food Company, Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass., is using large 


copy from month to month in a few 
leading women’s publications and gen- 
eral magazines. The contracts are 
placed direct. 





Renewal contracts are heing placed 
by the Monroe International Agency for 
the Potter Drug & Chemical Company, 
Boston. These contracts cover a year’s 
advert’sing on Cuticura Soap. 


Additional stores are being opened 
up in various New England cities by 
the Riker-Jaynes Drug Company. As 
soon as a store is opened, large con- 
tracts are made with all the leading 
papers in each city. All of this adver- 
tising is handled’ by the C. Brewer 
Smith Agency, Boston. 





Renewal orders are being placed for 
the next season’s mnagaz ne campaign of 
the United Drug Company. This is 
for Rexali Hair [onic. Back covers in 
color in the leading magazines are spe- 
cially sought for. 





The F. 


elers Building, 


P. Shumway Company, Jew- 
Boston, has secured a 
smal] appropriation for the advertising 
of the Emerson Piano Company. Most 
of the appropriation is going to a few 
large women’s publications. 





Some additional contracts are being 
placed from the advertising department 
of the New Eagend railroads comb'n- 
ing the N. Y., . & H., Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad oy Boston & Maine 
Railroad. The copy is planned to stimu- 
late interest in New England’s various 
summer and recreation resorts. News- 
papers in the East carrying summer 
resort advertising are favored. The 
contracts go through the Frank Sea- 
man Agency. 
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Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, are 
placing some contracts for the Boston 
Post in New England cities where the 
Post is sold. Contracts are made for 
10,000 lines, 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency,, Carney 
Building, Boston, is using a few New 
England newspapers for the advertis- 
ing of Hornblower & Weeks, one of 
Boston’s leading financial houses. Copy 
is for six inches one time a month for 
a year, front page. 


J. Ullrich & Co., of New York, pen 
manufacturers, are extending their list 
of monthly magazines through W. Mon- 
tague Pearsall, of New York. 

A few orders are being placed in 
magazines for the F. S. Webster Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturers of Multi- 
Kopy Carbon Paper and other office 
supplies. The account is handled by 
George Batten Company. 











The Milam Medicine Company, of 
Danville, Va., contracts direct for 1,500 
inches, with Southern newspapers. 





Glidden, Hyde & Co., manufacturers 
of Tripletoe Hosiery, Boston, are usin 
New Enstend papers through the 
Brewer Smith Agency. 





The Standard Construction Conpany, 
East Cambridge, Mass., is asking for 
tates from newspapers in New England 
cities. 





The E. T. Burrowes Company, Port- 
land, Me., is making plans for next 
year’s advertising of the Burrowes 
Portable Billiard Table. Magazines 
and mail-order papers and Sunday sup- 
plements are used for this business. It 
is placed through the Ironmonger 
Agency, of New York. 

—— (Oe 


A BOILER PLATE DILEMMA 





Some country publishers are up in 
arms over the amount and character of 
advertising given space in their “ready- 
prints” by the auxiliary houses. The 
Antioch, Ill, Advertiser makes com- 
plaint as follows: 

“The Western Newspaper Union now 
has complete control of the ready-print 
business in these parts. The local pub- 
lisher can’t keep out the Canadian land 
and many other advertisements which 
naturally crowd out the news service 
on the inside pages without paying a 
prohibitive price for that privilege, and 
the only solution for the country pub- 
lisher is to print all at home.” 


aa Oe 


FARM WEALTH OF NATION 





The value of wealth produced on farms 
of the United States was $8,928,- 
000,000 during 1910, as_ estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
This is an increase of $104,000,000 over 
1909. Texas, instead of Illinois, is now 
the first state in the Union in value of 
principal farm crops, which aggregated 
$364,110,000. 
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WHAT THE IMMIGRANT HAS 
DONE 





Who has made commercial America 
what it is? The immigrant, asserts 
Morris A. Buchsbaum, in his house 
organ, the Cleaver, published for the 
trade which handles his meat. He then 
advances the following novel consid- 
erations: 

“The first fifty years of this coun- 
try’s life revealed no great commercial 
advancement, and right here I want to 
lay myself open by claiming that Amer- 
sca was saved by the people who ems- 
grated to America, and not by those 
who were born here; because men, who 
a decade before had grown strong un- 
der persecution, did not reproduce their 
kind, and it needed this foreign influx 
this seasoning of “The Melting Pot” 

to give the National dish a permanent 
and lasting flavor. 

“Descendants from Colonial stock— 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution 
—tell us that our country is populated 
by the scum of Europe, and | reply 
that these very people have not only 
made, but saved, the country that would 
have otherwise slipped through their 
idle fingers. 

“The men who have made this coun- 
try the richest the world has ever 
known are the sons of those born in 
France, Germany, Ireland and Italy— 
those who emigrated to better their con- 
ditions—who came to America, the 
Promised Land, and gave it their 
strength and zeal and loyalty with the 
strength of the oppressed.” 





+3 + 
A HINT FOR THE NEWSPAPERS 





If fifty first-class newspapers should 
place the advertising agencies of the 
country under contract not to rebate 
any part of their commissions to ad- 
vertisers and not to allow advertisers 
the cash discount unless they paid their 
bills on or before the 20th of the 
month, the protection and support thus 
afforded advertising agencies would 
cause them to work harder in the inter- 
ests of newspaper advertising. I shall 
recommend this plan to the Association 
of New York Advertising Agents.— 
George Van Cleve, president of the 
Van Cleve Company, New York, in 
“Newspaperdom.” 


CLOSER ANALYSIS 


A grocer quoted by Printers’ InK, 
speaking of the comparatively small 
selling expenses involved in handlin 
advertised goods, says: “If I shoul 
throw out the advertised brands and 
handle only the private or non-branded 
zoods I would need twice as many 
clerks to serve the same number of 
customers.” 

Wrong. He wouldn’t have the same 
number of customers.—Philadelphia 

+ e+ —— — 


A HOUSE ORGAN HINT 


A “G. B. S. Co.” booklet in hand (of 
your prospect) is worth more (to you) 
than 200 under a desk. Are you send- 
ing them out?”—‘‘Handshake,” Genuine 
Bangor Slate Company, Easton, Pa. 
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Columbian 


Hot days like these when the temperature 
soars, you can hardly blame some adver- 
tisers for choosing to ‘‘walk the primrose 
path of dalliance’ in preference to lending 
an attentive ear to your ‘‘swan song.” 


But—getting down to brass tacks—a 
“proper sense of proportion’ governs yet 
another element—those advertisers who 
are everlastingly on the job despite the 
thermometer’s fluctuations. Among them 
can be found those who attribute their 
success to a liberal advertising policy. 
These are sufficiently far-sighted and 
broad of view to keep looking a little 
beyond the horizon for the medium that 
can substantiate its claims to being a 


proven result puller. 





To these ‘progressives’ we re- 
spectfully suggest the use of 
black and white space in 








—the magazine that has successfully 
evolved a distinctively original co- 
operative selling plan. It’s part and 
parcel of THE COLUMBIAN'’S 
circulation. 


Columbian-Sterling Publishing Co. 
Publishers of HAMPTON’S 


Advertising Department 
66 WEST 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Don’t you feel that 
you ought to have read 


The Géntury 


more than you did? 


Try these two stories 


‘ad 
in the August Number 


“The Blind Ass of the ’Dobe Mill” 


By Exris Parker BuTLER 


Author of “Pigs is Pigs” 
‘“ Spektor in Search of a Model” 











